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EDITORIAL 


OST of us have at some time or other 
regretted that discouraging system of nomen- 


clature in music which depends on opus 
numbers and keys, and I do feel that the time has 
come when, without offending the susceptibilities of 
purists, we might make some attempt to give easily 
remembered names to various pieces of music which 
at present possess nothing except a number to dis- 
tinguish them from their peers. Think what a 
handicap it would have been to the general apprecia- 
tion of Charles Dickens if the Pickwick Papers had 
been called Opus I. Even the most modern painters, 
who pretend to scorn the representational, still cling 
to readable titles, however remotely such titles may 
seem to bear upon the subject depicted. Why is 
Schubert’s Unfinished symphony the most popular 
in the world? Surely because at the back of many 
people’s minds is the idea that death cut short his 
accomplishment. A romantic story has been woven 
into the very texture of the music, and many listeners 
find in its gentle melancholy an illustration of their 
own fanciful reflections. This is just the kind of 
melody, they feel of that second movement, which 
a young man at death’s door might snatch from the 
threshold of eternity. Later on, when they find out 
more about Schubert, they learn that death had 
nothing to do with the unfinished state of this sym- 
phony, and that it was unfinished only because 
Schubert never made up his mind how to finish it. 
However, by the time this has been discovered the 
music has become familiar and the destruction of a 
pretty story does not matter. Which of the two 
quintets is the more popular, and which so long as it 
has a name will go on being the more popular? The 
Trout quintet. Yet the beauty of that last great 
quintet known as Opus 168, which actually was 
written almost at the point of death, is immeasur- 
ably greater, more poignant and more vital than the 
dainty charm of The Trout quintet. Suppose now 
that the late Auguste Van Biene had never toured 
the world with that play called The Broken Melody, 
what a splendid title ‘‘ The Broken Melody ’’ would 
have been for that last great quintet. .. Do you 
remember the way the sublime melody of the adagio 
is suddenly interrupted by a kind of feverish gaiety, 
as if the composer had been frightened by the 
unearthliness of the strain he had evoked and had 


tried to flee from it back to ordinary life? If there 
is anything in music more moving than this I have 
never heard it. Yes, in spite of Van Biene, I feel 
inclined to call this quintet ‘‘ The Broken Melody *’ 
quintet. Will any reader provide a more suitable 
name? The Trout quintet only got its name because 
Schubert used the theme of his song called The Trout 
for one of the movements, and for the same reason 
one of his quartets is called Death and the Maiden. 
It is significant, if we may judge from record cata- 
logues, that this quartet in D minor is the most 
popular.. Yet I am inclined to wager that the quartet 
in A minor or the quartet in C minor would be equally 
popular if they had names instead of numbers and 
keys. The glorious trio in B flat gained its popu- 
larity on the gramophone from that remarkable 
recording of it by H.M.V. with Casals, Thibaud, and 
Cortot. ‘‘ I want that trio played by Casals, Thibaud, 
and Cortot,’? was the way most people ordered it 
from their dealers. Will some reader suggest a name 
for that? The other trio of Schubert’s in E flat, 
which was one of the first records published by the 
National Gramophonic Society, might appropriately 
be called the ‘* Funeral of Beethoven ”’ trio, because 
it was composed about the time that Beethoven was 
buried, and the second movement is a funeral march. 
I am prepared to be reminded that the most popular 
of all Beethoven’s symphonies has never had a name. 
I allude to the Fifth, of course, but even if it has 
never had a name it has always had a fanciful story 
attached to it, about ‘* fate knocking at the door.” 
And I am sure ‘that many people still think of the 
Fifth symphony in C Minor as the one which begins 
with fate knocking at the door. The two next most 
popular symphonies of Beethoven are the Third and 
Siath, both of which have names. The Eroica sym- 
phony, in addition to having a name, has a story 
about Napoleon attached to it, and the Pastoral sym- 
phony answers to its description so obviously that 
it needs no story. Schumann described the Fourth 
symphony as a slim Greek maiden between those 
two Norse giants the Third and Fifth. Why not call 
the Fourth the ‘*‘ Greek Maiden ’? symphony? I find 
myself now, after playing all the nine symphonies 
over and over again, considering the Fourth sym- 
phony to be the one I love best of all, and T shall 
take this opportunity of reminding our readers once 
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more of that splendid version of it by the Halle 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty and recorded 
by Columbia. For the Eighth symphony why do we 
not use Beethoven’s own name for it, the “ Little 
One”? And for the Seventh why not take the hint 
from Wagner, who called it ‘*‘ The Apotheosis of the 
Dance ” and refer to it always as the ‘* Dance ”’ 
symphony? The Ninth we haven’t to bother about, 
for that is generally known as the Choral symphony. 
For the First and Second symphonies I cannot at 
the moment think of any good titles, and offer the 
problem to our readers. 


The most popular of Haydn’s symphonies is the 
Surprise, to which name is attached the story of the 
composer’s practical joke on the old ladies in the 
front row. Several of Haydn’s symphonies have 
names, and it is worthy of remark that these are 
the ones which seem to get themselves into the 
public’s head first. Several of Haydn’s quartets, 
too, have names. The Sunrise and the Emperor 
come to the mind. I don’t think that any of 
Beethoven’s quartets have been given names except 
the Tenth, which is called the Harp quartet, but 
this is a bad name, as to the lay ear it gives an 
impression that the harp is being used as an instru- 
ment. Even such a clumsy title as the Rasoumoj- 
sky quartets has helped to fix in the public mind 
the identity of the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth of 
Beethoven’s quartets. But the most conspicuous 
examples of popularity being won by titles occur 
among the Beethoven sonatas. I don’t believe for 
a moment that the Moonlight sonata would have 
occupied the place it does as a best seller if it had 
not had that title which Beethoven himself never 
gave it, any more than he named the piano and 
violin sonata in F the Spring sonata, though just 
because it is called the Spring sonata it has become 
the most popular of Beethoven’s violin and piano 
sonatas, except the Kreutzer. Another name, you 
see, and one, moreover, used by Tolstoi for a novel. 
After the Moonlight sonata surely the next best 
known is the Appassionata, and after the Appas- 
sionata the Pathetic. There is a great opportunity 
for some ingenious amateur to fill in the gaps in 
nomenclature among Beethoven’s thirty-two piano 
sonatas. By the way, when are we going to get a 
methodical publication of all Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas? I was told years ago that a distinguished 
Scottish pianist was going to give us a definitive 


edition, but no more has been heard of it. I should 
like to hear it announced that Mr. Ernest 
Newman was going to take the matter in 


hand and introduce each sonata in turn with that 
unrivalled lucidity of his. I suppose it would take 
about twelve albums. I hope if this enterprise is 
undertaken that it will be made perfectly clear to 
the public from the start what is being done, and 
that such an enterprise will not be held up until half 
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the sonatas have been published by different per- 
formers at different prices. To return to our names. 
Which is the most popular symphony of Mozart? 
Undoubtedly the Jupiter. What a boon it really 
would be if we could get the quartets of Mozart 
allotted names that we could remember! It takes 
half an arithmetic book (after every quartet of 
Mozart) before we know for certain which one is 
being played, and I am sure lots of readers have 
bought duplicates of Mozart quartets which would 
never have been bought if they had not been con- 
fused by contradictory numbers. Gramophone com- 
panies are not the only concerns that would welcome 
a new system of nomenclature, particularly for 
chamber music. I fancy that the B.B.C. would be 
grateful for a few names instead of numbers. Half 
the idiots who write in to the B.B.C. and grumble 
about being given chamber music would write and 
say how much they had enjoyed the performance if, 
for instance, the first movement of Brahms’s quartet 
in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2, were called ‘‘ Your lips 
are hot, honey, but my big toe is cold,” or if Beet- 
hoven’s Op. 181 in C sharp minor were called ** Your 
goo-goo eyes, sweetie, are swimming in my heart.”’ 


It is really a very good thing that destiny never 
called me to rule over the B.B.C., for I should have 
spent the rest of my life playing practical jokes on 
the public. My own theory about the people who 
write to the Press and grumble at the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes is that they are hen-pecked husbands who 
derive a kind of vicarious authority from seeing their 
effusions in print. I notice as significant that most 
of the idiots who write are men, which lends some 
colour to my theory. It really is absurd that the 
Press, simply because the big combines see a threat 
to their power in the B.B.C., should deliberately 
encourage and foster the nation in a belief that the 
B.B.C. is committing some kind of fraud upon the 
public. This continual carping at whatever the 
B.B.C. does is doubly harmful, because when the 
B.B.C. really does do something which justifies a 
protest, as when it made that ill-advised attempt to 
inflict standard English on the world, the Press has 
cried *‘ wolf ’’ too often to make any impression. 
This cult of standard English is particularly annoy- 
ing when you find the announcers unable to agree 
about the correct pronunciation of proper names. 
For instance, this week one announcer spoke of Mr. 
De VA4lera and another spoke of Mr. De Valéra, and 
there have been several bad geographical howlers 
recently. It is Salonica, not Salénica. In the case 
of names like this where the B.B.C. could have great 
influence and might do admirable work it is lax and 
casual, and it really is the duty of a corporation with 
a world-wide influence not to perpetuate vulgar 
errors. A pretty state of affairs if one of the 
announcers began talking about mischiévious or 
exquisite; but it is no worse to say mischiévious or 
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exquisite than it is to commit some of the gross 
geographical solecisms that are committed every other 
day ofthe year. Another thing to which I take excep- 
tion is the pronunciation of Italian, which is not in 
the least like that of French, and still less like the 
average Englishman’s idea of pronouncing French. 
It would be very much better to pronounce it with 
a frank English accent rather than with that faua 
bon attempt at an accent. However, this kind of 
criticism is merely one of detail, and I should not 
have criticised even these details if it had not been 
for that unhappy attempt to standardise English. 
The success the B.B.C. has achieved, not merely in 
London, but in Scotland, in Wales, and in the pro- 
vincial stations in England, is one of the most con- 
soling facts in post-war existence. 

I see in the advance list of the Columbia Company 
that Schumann’s piano concerto is being brought 
out in an album with Miss Fanny Davies as the soloist. 
At the moment of writing I have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing the records, but I hope that every 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE will make a special point 
of hearing them at the first opportunity, because it 
was first suggested in this paper that Miss Fanny 
Davies should be asked to record. Her interpreta- 
tion of Schumann is authoritative, because she was 
a pupil of Madame Clara Schumann. One of the 
first great musical pleasures in my life was hearing 
Miss Fanny Davies play Carnaval in the Wigmore 
Hall, the better part of twenty-five years ago. I 
can see her now stopping in the middle of Pierrot or 
Arlequin and waiting with poised hand while some 
late-comer took his seat and then going back and 
beginning Pierrot or Arlequin all over again. I hope 
she will be giving us Carnaval as well as the con- 
certo, and why not the Noveletten? Listening to 
Sir Walford Davies the other night I heard him play 
that exquisite melody from that late Schumann 
violin and piano sonata, and I cannot think why I 
had forgotten to clamour for the recording of this 
work. Enquiries might be made if any company 
intends to record it shortly, and if not I think the 
N.G.S, had better set about it as soon as possible. 

Spanish music has been coming increasingly to the 
front in gramophone bulletins lately, and I am 
delighted that it is. I doubt if any musical idiom 
has quite such a bracing quality as the Spanish. It 
is always the music of what has been attained rather 
than the music of the unattainable. It is the music 
of a_ great civilization which has abandoned 
imperialism with more dignity and grace than any 
other. Spain! I do not fancy that any monosyl- 
lable in the world is fraught with such a wealth of 
meaning. The mention of Spanish music reminds 
me of a delightful present I received from one of our 
subscribers in Chicago. These were three Victrola 
dises of Eduardo Fabini’s Campo and Isla de los 
Ceibos by the Symphony Orchestra under Vladimir 
Shavitch, which have not been published over there, 
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and of which lovers of the Spanish idiom will be glad 
to know. The three discs which Columbia gave us 
of Albéniz’s Iberia Suite, played by the Madrid Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Arbés, are a triumph of 
recording and spirited playing. I warmly recom- 
mend them, and all the more warmly because they 
are published at 4s. 6d. each. While we are on the 
subject of Spain, I will take the opportunity of men- 
tioning the Carmen album from Columbia, which is 
much better than either the Pagliacci or Cavalleria. 
I feel quite sure that if these albums of Continental 
operas are to be accepted as standard performances, 
as they should be, it will always be much better if 
they are sung in the original words and by singers 
from the same country as the words, or at any rate 
trained there. There are no conspicuously good 
individual performances in this album of Carmen, 
but the ensemble is splendid, and one has the impres- 
sion as one closes the album of having heard a typical 
performance of Carmen. I hope that Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s opera scheme does not mean we shall have 
to put up with opera in English. I have a vivid 
memory of hearing Louise at Drury Lane and of 
having to be led out of the box in a state bordering 
upon hysterics. I seem to remember a line, ‘* The 
view’s much better since they pulled down the houses 
opposite.’’ This sort of pseudo-realism is bad enough 
in the original French, but when you get it solemnly 
sung in Drury Lane Theatre by Mr. Robert Radford 
not all the force of Sir Thomas Beecham’s personality 
nor all the authority with which he wields the baton 
can keep anybody with a sense of the ridiculous like 
myself from collapsing in helpless laughter on the 
floor of the box. I remember an occasion in my 
earlier youth when at a performance of Pelléas and 
Mélisande in English I had to lead the late Father 
Dolling from the stalls of the Lyceum Theatre in a 
similar state of hysterical mirth. 

Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden is hardly a 
master work, and I cannot say that Dora Labbette, 
Muriel Brunskill, Hubert LEisdell, and Harold 
Williams manage to restore much life to its parterres, 
or perhaps I should say its herbaceous borders, for 
the whole atmosphere is much more of herbaceous 
borders than anything else. I cannot help feeling 
that the Vicar was among those guests star-scattered 
on the grass, and that when they turned down the 
empty glass a drop of lemonade was spilt on that 
old English lawn where a faint touch of east in the 
night air was all that was left of Persia. 

Another delightful present that I have received 
from America was from the Editor of The Phono- 
graph, who, knowing my admiration for Kousse- 
vitzky as a conductor, most kindly and thoughtfully 
sent me the first record he has made for the Victrola 
Company. That is a three-disc version of Petrouchka, 
and a splendid bit of work it is, as one would imagine. 
At the same time, for Petrouchka I am going to 
remain faithful to Albert Coates, and brilliant and 
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authoritative though the Stravinsky version may be, 
and equally brilliant the Koussevitzky, if I were 
going to buy Petrouchka for myself I should invest 
in the H.M.V. album of four discs with Albert Coates 
conducting. 

This brings us to the discussion of the Brahms 
First symphony. The alternatives are as follows :— 
1. A version made in America by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski, published by 
the Victor Company, with a spoken introduction 
by Stokowski himself. 2. The same version pub- 
lished in England by H.M.V., but apparently, though 
I speak under correction, re-recorded from the 
original. 3. A Columbia version played by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and conducted by 
Weingartner. 4. Another H.M.V. version played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra and conducted by 
Abendroth. 5. A Parlophone version played by the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra and conducted 
by Otto Klemperer. 


Well, really they are all very good. The American 
version plays most tricks with Brahms, but whatever 
the morality of such tricks may be, I cannot help 
thinking that this time Stokowski pulls them off suc- 
cessfully. They do not seem to me on a parallel 
with the tricks he played with the César Franck Sym- 
phony. The chief objection to the American version, 
I should say, was the loudness of the scratch and 
the probability that it will not wear long on many 
English instruments. The English reproduction of 
the American version is so much watered down that 
unless a reader is prepared to buy it as a supple- 
mentary example of this symphony, I do not recom- 
mend it. I find that the Abendroth version from 
H.M.V. grows upon one, and between that and the 
Weingartner I am in some perplexity. On the whole, 
however, I think I shall give my vote to the Wein- 
gartner. The Parlophone version I like least. But 
then the Parlophone version is 2s. a disc cheaper than 
the others. And it certainly isn’t a penny a disc 
worse. The man to whom the extra 10s. is really 
important need not have the least hesitation in secur- 
ing the Parlophone version. I might remark here 
that the recording and playing in the Columbia ver- 
sion under Weingartner is very greatly superior to 
the Columbia version of the Second symphony, 
played by the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
conducted by Damrosch. This will certainly soon 
be easily beaten. Well, on the whole, I think I shall 
recommend the Weingartner version of the First sym- 
phony as the best investment for the man in remote 
parts who cannot hear for himself which version he 
likes best, and who does not want to feel that a 
better version exists. Should by chance a friend 
come riding through the jungle and bring with him 
the album of the Victrola American version, let that 
man living in remote parts make up his mind that for 
@ time he will think that his friend has the better 


version, but how long that will remain the better 
version will depend on how many times it gets played. 
Now I hope that the First symphony of Brahms will 
be allowed to rest unrecorded for a year or two, and 
when I think of the number of times I have heard 
its melodies in order to try to give some sound advice 
to our readers, I am more than ever impressed by 
the beauty of its architecture. 


Before our next number appears the Columbia 
Company will have brought out their album of 
Traviata, for which I have made a new, and I think 
as far as possible a colloquial and yet fairly literal, 
prose translation. I have always felt that one of 
my favourite operas has suffered in England from 
the stilted rubbish which versification in English 
makes inevitable. It is, of course, difficult even in 
prose to avoid being stilted occasionally, because 
after all Piave wrote a good many lines with audibly 
creaking joints, and Verdi himself used to get very 
angry with him. What I want to talk about, how- 
ever, is not my prose translation, but the quite excep- 
tional merit of the whole performance done at La 
Scala, the classic ground for this opera. The work 
of the chorus and the handling of the orchestra are 
masterly. One is aware of the genius of Toscanini 
presiding in the background, though he is not 
actually wielding the baton. The soprano is a peach, 
and the tenor and baritone are the male equivalents 
of peaches. I look forward to hearing what Mr. 
Klein has to say about it, and I shall be disappointed 
if he does not agree with me that it is the best album 
of opera we have been given so far. 


Delightful as was the Haydn violoncello concerto 
with Madame Suggia as the soloist, I think that the 
re-recording by H.M.V. of the Elgar violoncello con- 
certo with Miss Beatrice Harrison as the soloist was 
one of the most remarkable performances of the ’cello 
that the gramophone has yet given us. The Elgar 
violoncello concerto is certainly a work which the 
more one hears the more one enjoys, and to my mind 
it is the greatest violoncello concerto ever written. 
The re-recording by H.M.V. of Strauss’s Tod and 
Verklérung was really magnificent. I hope that our 
readers will not overlook the Parlophone issue of 
Smetana’s Moldau. They published these records in 
England at my special request, and as I told them 
they were bound to be popular I hope very much 
that they will be. You will have to look a long 
time before you find such a fine, sweeping, inspiring 
tune as that which carries the river from its source 
down through Bohemia to join the Danube, I sup- 
pose, but I haven’t checked this on the map. 

Finally, of the recent humorous records, nobody 
who wants a good laugh would omit to buy a 
Columbia record of Leslie Henson and Sydney 
Howard in A few drinks, from Funny Face (9592). 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anp THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Opera Prospects: 


HREATENED men generally live long; so do 

threatened buildings. There was talk of the 

Covent Garden Opera House coming down not 
long before Sir Augustus Harris went over from 
Drury Lane forty-one years ago next month and 
founded the fortunes of the Royal Opera, as carried 
on by himself and the various ‘* Syndicates ”’ that 
succeeded him. Yet the theatre in Bow Street still 
stands where it did, and, for aught we can tell, may 
continue to remain standing there much longer than 
the two years now supposed to represent the extreme 
limit of its existence. If it does so continue, how- 


ever, I take leave to doubt whether it will then be 


found alone in its glory, amid an ever-widening sea 
of fruit and vegetables, as it is at the present time. 
I have been told (but I cannot vouch for the truth 
of what may, after all, be no more than a rumour) 
that a site has been secured and plans are being pre- 
pared for the erection of a large opera house capable 
of accommodating an audience of 5,000 to 6,000, at 
prices ranging from six shillings to eighteenpence. 

I can only say that I hope my information is cor- 
rect, for this is really the thing that is wanted if we 
are ever to get out of the present operatic impasse. 
I care not who does it, but the right opera house 


. must be built in the right part of London before the 


great body of opera-lovers in this country can be per- 
suaded that all the talk and all the promises on the 
subject stand for something substantial and perma- 
nent. The public is sick of theories about opera. 
It wants to see the place where it will be expected to 
go and enjoy itself before it will provide the neces- 
sary capital to support and fulfil the idea. James 
Mapleson knew this when, fifty years ago, he started 
building an opera house on the Embankment where 
Scotland Yard is situated to-day. But he had no 
money, and he was not the man to command the 
confidence that would bring it; besides, the site at 
that time was hopelessly out of the way. Thirty 
years later Oscar Hammerstein, imbued with the same 
ambition, the same right notion as to how to begin, 
erected with his own capital the London Opera House 
in Kingsway, now the Stoll Picture Theatre. But he 
in turn paid the penalty of choosing the wrong spot 
to suit the aristocratic patrons for whom he catered; 
and, as we all know, jorce majeure compelled him to 


Voice and Verse 


fix his prices much too high for the pockets of the 
general public. 

Two such warnings were too much for the courage 
of the penniless National Opera Trust, which went 
up like a rocket—and came down like one—a few 
years ago. Moreover, the ability to think and act in 
a practical manner was never placed in evidence by 
the promoters of that ill-devised project; they knew 
neither how to raise the money nor build the theatre 
that poor Paget Bowman longed to handle and direct. 
Then comes the League of Opera (for we will pass 
over the de Lara scheme in respectful silence) with, 
for its protagonist, a man who lacks neither courage 
nor public admiration and esteem—a musician who 
has won his spurs alike as a manager and a con- 
ductor of opera. His powerful and almost heart- 
rending appeals in the cause of the League meet with 
a response which he himself declares to be lukewarm, 
inadequate, even a trifle disgraceful. It is most dis- 
appointing, of course, especially after the sanguine 
assurance uttered during the Leeds Festival last 
October that things were going well and the League 
would be started before the end of the year. Why 
has that bold prophecy not been fulfilled? That is 
the question, coupled with the fixing of personal 
responsibility, that has been creating some 
journalistic stir and commotion. 

The Times began the skirmishing with an article 
entitled ‘* The Opera Movement,”’ which drew atten- 
tion to a certain expression of sympathy by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a question 
put by Sir Martin Conway concerning ‘“‘ the educa- 
tional importance of a permanent opera.”? This was 
very well; but the article also went on to point out 
that the League of Opera was “‘ not yet an opera- 
producing institution,’’ and that its cost to members 
of 10s. a year did not bring in return the “ immediate 
and constant benefit ’’ that accrued from the similar 
yearly charge made by the B.B.C. The B.B.C., with 
its enormous field of publicity, had obviously been at 
a much greater advantage than the League of Opera, 
but the latter had so far failed for other reasons—two 
other reasons, in fact, to wit: (a) the inadequacy 
of the organization and (b) the unfortunate 
circumstance that the name of Sir Thomas Beecham 
alone did not ‘‘ command entire confidence.” If, 
indeed, the League was to get any farther, it would 
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have to be “ lifted out of a position in which it could 
be regarded as ‘ a one-man show.’ It musf obtain 
a body of leaders, including men and women who 
are known for their sense of responsibility towards 
art, education, and social advancement generally.” 
Finally, the article suggested that the B.B.C., with- 
out taking ‘‘ any financial responsibility for the per- 
manent opera’ (heaven forbid that it should!), 
might promote the cause of the League by giving 
“‘ very much more active encouragement to the 
spread of the idea than it has given up to the 
present.”’ 

This last suggestion aroused no sort of comment 
that I have seen. But the personal reference to Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the accompanying proposal 
about ‘“* leaders ’’ at once gave rise to excited and 
angry rejoinders. A letter from Lady Cunard 
appeared on February 9th reminding the writer of 
The Times article of the fate of the National Opera 
Trust and declaring that the founder of the League 
of Opera had “ a fair chance of succeeding wholly 
if he be given the opportunity, unhampered by 
unnecessary criticism, of continuing this great work 
in peace.”’ On the following day, in the Sunday 
Times, Mr. Ernest Newman took up the running with 
characteristic energy, denouncing the suggestion of 
social leadership as a ‘* cool proposal ’”’ to bring in 
the autocrats of the ‘‘ academic world ”’ and place 
in their hands the funds and the authority now 
possessed by Sir Thomas Beecham. In this manner 
a nice little controversy was started. How it pro- 
gressed does not greatly signify, nor is the present 
writer, happily, called upon to express views of his 
own concerning the merits of the argument. My 
wish under any conditions is to see the League of 
Opera a success, no matter through whose mechanical 
or clerical agency that result be accomplished ; and 
I cannot doubt that such is also the desire of the 
eager but insufficient thousands who have so far put 
down their money to become members of it. 

In the meantime, the solitary supremacy of the 
Royal Opera, under the egis of the Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate, remains unchallenged. I under- 
stand that Lt.-Col. Blois and his co-directors are 
quite satisfied with the response to their early request 
for prompt applications; the list of subscribers is 
already as big as last year’s, and, thanks to the 
publicity accorded in the Press, interest in the “ inter- 
national ”’? season—the German portion of it at any 
rate—promises to be unabated. As these lines are 
written the identity of the hoped-for “‘ entirely new 
opera ’’ mentioned in the prospectus remains undis- 
closed, and, although a little bird persistently 
whispers in my ear that it will be the great Conti- 
nental success, Krenek’s Johnny spielt auf, I have 
no authority for making a definite statement to that 
effect. Since I last wrote on this topic several 


additions have’ been made to the list of artists 
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engaged by the Syndicate, and really I do not see, as 
it now stands, how a stronger team could well have 
been collected. Among the thirty-eight artists 
announced in the February list are the names of most 
of the favourite gramophone singers whose work is 
constantly being placed before our readers. I miss 
those of a few who have appeared during the last two 
or three seasons under the auspices of more or less 
the same management, but all of real importance are 
there, including, of course, the irresistible Feodor 
Chaliapine. As already stated, the season opens on 
Monday, April 22nd, and the first Nibelungen cycle 
will follow almost immediately. By the way, there 
was not the least ground for the fright that ensued 
among the new directorate upon the recent announce- 
ment that the Grand Opera Syndicate had gone into 
liquidation. No sensible person could have imagined 
for a moment that the affairs of the old Syndicate 
formed after the death of Harris, and which carried 
on for so many years under the chairmanship of the 
late Mr. Harry Higgins, were in any way connected 
with those of the actual Covent Garden Opera Syndi- 


cate. Presumably the recent death of Mr. Higgins 
was the main, if not the sole, reason for the 
liquidation. 


* * * 


Some weeks have elapsed since the issue by the 
Oxford University Press (London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford; 7s. 6d. net) of Mr. H. C. Colles’s book entitled 
Voice and Verse; but inasmuch as the Cramb Lec- 
tures upon which it is based were delivered by the 
author at Glasgow University so long as a full twelve- 
month ago, I scarcely feel that it is too late for dis- 
cussion here and now. As a matter of fact, the sub- 
ject of the alliance between music and poetry is one 
of perennial interest ; and it becomes doubly interest- 
ing when approached, as it is in this case, from a 
practically fresh point of view. To put it in his 
own nutshell, the premise set forth by the accom- 
plished music critic of The Times is *‘ that instru- 
mental music is merely an extension of vocal music.”’ 
It is this simple statement—that the whole develop- 
ment of great music, whether it be symphonic, 
operatic, oratorio or church, can be traced back 
through its various periods to melody that had its 
origin in the ancient tunes chanted by the human 
voice, in the outpourings of the Eastern singer, in 
the community singing of the men and women who 
prayed together ‘* with one accord,’’ as related in 
the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. In 
other words, the voice originally did it all. The 
instrument, although it existed, did virtually nothing 
to aid in the foundation of harmony, much less the 
invention of common chords, counterpoint, the key 
system, and all the rest of the musician’s working 
paraphernalia: 

In this statement I can see nothing awry, nothing 
that Mr. Colles does not demonstrate the truth of in 
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the course of nine chapters of well-reasoned argument. 
(There is a tenth, but that was remodelled after the 
lectures had been given, and may be regarded rather 
as an up-to-date summing-up of modern musical con- 
ditions.) The question is whether, in his anxiety to 
prove his case, he has not in the aggregate over- 
stated it. That is the exception that I have seen 
taken to the book in more than one review; and yet, 
all things considered, I would not have had it other- 
wise. Better a beld, clear thesis, vigorously handled 
by a sane thinker and profound student, than all the 
complex, cloudy abstractions that a pedagogic pen 
can evolve, to show the true relationship between 
voice and music. One method can never convince ; 
the other can and does. What could be plainer or 
truer than this P— 

Music is often spoken of as a language. My contention is 
that the vocabulary, the grammar, and the syntax of that 
language have been brought into being by the expression of 
human feeling through the human voice; that, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as pure instrumental music, 
since instrumental sounds only become intelligible and sensible 
when they refer the mind of the participant to vocal experience 
of some sort. 

At the present day there is a desire among certain composers 
to break with the vocal language. They are trying to make 
music independent of vocal associations. They would scrap 
the key system in favour of “ atonality’’; invent new scales 
and intervals, think in the equal temperament of the keyboard, 
dividing the octave up arithmetically. They claim to be 
inventing a new language and their experiments are interesting. 
They have only to go on talking their new language long 
enough to discover whether other people can enter into it. 
understand it, and talk it with them. At present it must be 
regarded as a musical equivalent to Esperanto, the universal 
tongue which nobody talks. 

Into another nutshell Mr. Colles puts the minor 
premise of his argument, which “‘ is simply that song 
depends for its existence on words as well as music, 
and that it is as natural to mankind to sing words 
as to speak them.”’’ This is absolutely indisputable 
—more so, perhaps, than the subsequent assertion 
** that it is only by an effort of virtuosity that man- 
kind can arrive at singing without the aid of words.”’ 
I am not so sure of that; but I do know that the 
** minor premise ”’ is unassailable in itself, and that 
it is clearly and wisely illustrated in the succeeding 
chapters dealing with the life and contemporary 
appreciation of Purcell (a masterly exposition), also 
in ** Handel in London ”’ and ‘* Towards English 
Opera.’’ The chapter on “‘ The Nature of the Case,”’ 
from which the above quotations are drawn, is only 
equalled in its cogency, conciseness, and argumenta- 
tive skill by the last one (the re-written one), called 
** Open Questions,’’ wherein among other things the 
libellous statement, ‘* English is so bad for singing, 
isn’t it ? ”? comes in for severe castigation. Altogether, 
then, I consider Voice and Verse one of the best 
efforts, if not the best effort, to discuss a difficult 
subject from a new and adventurous viewpoint that 
has yet been written. It deserves to be widely known 
and carefully studied. 
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As I have made mention of Mr. Colles in his 
capacity of music critic of The Times, it may be as 
well if I point out that it was not he, but one of his 
** young men ”’—which of the brilliant group I do 
not venture to guess—who was responsible for the 
extraordinary article under the heading ‘* The 
Musician’s Gramophone ”’ that recently spoke in dis- 
paraging terms of the Columbia-Bayreuth album of 
Tristan und Isolde. It had scarcely a good word for 
the whole thing, and from first to last was so 
obviously written in a spirit of parti pris that it may 
be said to have defeated its own object. The chief 
ground for complaint was the undue prominence— 
the ‘‘ disjointed and displeasing prominence ’’—- 
accorded to the voices and the “ virtues ”’ (sic) of 
the soloists at the expense of the orchestra. There 
was no musical continuity (presumably because there 
had to be 20 records); the Bayreuth auditorium was 
unfavourable to gramophonic reproduction; ‘‘ the 
reception soon becomes fluffy and nasal ’’; the 
dramatic interest ought not ‘‘ to pass from voice to 
voice,’’ the singers being merely “ frail vessels tossed 
on the waves of a great sea of sound ”’; in short, the 
recording only served ‘‘ to exaggerate what is worst 
in Wagner,’’ producing, finally, a ‘* result more than 
fatiguing—it is ridiculous.”’ 

** Ridiculous ”’ is perhaps too mild a word to apply 
to destructive and unveracious criticism of this sort. 
The only power for harm residing in such stuff was 
the influence of the journal in which it was printed, 
and which is my sole reason for drawing attention 
to it in these columns. One cannot hold Mr. Colles 
responsible for its insertion, any more than for the 
prejudiced opinions which the article expressed ; but 
it was a pity, all the same, that it did appear, and, 
stranger still, that it should so completely have mis- 
represented the views of the author of Voice and 
Verse regarding the position taken by the human 
voice in the ideal adjustment of things musical in this 
world. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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BIG WORKS COMPETITION RESULT 


competition, and we can safely say that the 

result is really representative of the ideas of 
readers of ThE GRAMOPHONE. Entries came in from 
the day after publication right up to the very last 
moment—the first post on February 11th. From 
the very outset it was clear that the winner would 
be Wagner’s Siegfried, and surely no more happy 
moment could have been chosen by the Gramophone 
Company for the issue of this much wanted set of 
records than March Ist, 1929! 

The Elgar Violin Concerto, whilst never threaten- 
ing the position of Siegfried, was very certain of 
second place after the first day or two’s voting, as 
was Bach’s Christmas Oratorio certain of third place. 
The Ballades of Chopin started well, but were not 
much supported during the middle of the voting. 
However, the last two days saw them firmly re- 
established as fourth favourite, whilst Elgar’s First 


1 omen was a most gratifying entry for this 


Symphony was always easily in the first six and. 


was finally placed fifth with a comfortable majority 
over number six. 

The real struggle was for the sixth and last place, 
and this remained in doubt until the very last 
minute. The successful work—Coleridge Taylor’s 
Hiawatha—treceived very few votes to begin with, 
and it seemed very unlikely that it would get into 
the first fifteen, let alone the first six, but such was 
the rush on the last two days that it overtook and 
passed many hitherto more fancied compositions. 
Eventually it gained the honour of inclusion in the 
winning six by the margin of only one vote over 
the Mendelssohn Fourth Symphony! 

The next six or seven works all received consider- 
able support and, if the competition had been closed 
a few days earlier, some—notably Brahms’s Requiem 
and Rutland Boughton’s The Immortal Hour—might 
have finished in an even higher position. Nearly 
every work received quite a few votes, and there was 
only one that did not get a single mark. Oddly 
enough, this was included through an oversight, as 
it had been recorded by Parlophone only a year or 
two ago. This was number sixteen, Bruckner’s Te 
Deum. 

Several readers have drawn attention to the 
Polydor records of Brailowsky playing the Chopin 
Pianoforte Concerto in E Minor, Op. 11, which was 
reviewed in The Phonograph last month (p. 170). 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome, which was fairly high in 
the list, is promised by Parlophone at the end of this 
month. 

Only one competitor was successful in naming five 
out of the winning six. He is Mr. J. A. Lamb, of 
678, Beverley High Road, Hull, to whom Three 


Guineas’ Worth of Records of his own choice are 
being sent. Twenty-four entrants named four out 
of the six, and here, let it be stated, certain of them 
lost all chance of winning a prize by failing to read 
the conditions carefully, which stated that competi- 
tors should place their suggestions in order of prefer- 
ence—not merely in order of numerical sequezce. 
The system of marking was to allot ten marks for 
each of the six winning numbers; thus a competitor 
with four of the winning numbers received forty 
marks. In addition, five marks were allotted for 
each work placed in its correct position accord- 
ing to the final voting, one mark being de- 
ducted for each placing away from the correct 
position. Thus, if Siegfried was placed first, fifteen 
marks would be allotted; if placed third, only 
thirteen marks; if placed sixth, only ten marks, and 
so on with all the numbers. In this way it was dis- 
covered that the most successful of the twenty-four 
competitors who had four winning numbers on their 
cards was Mr. J. S. Lawrence, of 10, Queen’s Road, 
Bromley, Kent, who obtained 59 out of a possible 60 
marks; his only error in placing his four successful 
works was to place the Bach fourth instead of third. 
We have sent him his choice of Two Guineas’ Worth 
of Records. The most successful of the original sug- 
gestions on which the competition was based was 
sent in by Dr. H. Stewart Wacker, of 9, St. George’s 
Place, Canterbury, who receives One Guinea’s Worth 
of Records. 

We append below a list of the fifteen most success- 
ful works in the order of voting. 

(The figures before each composition represent the 
numbers allotted to them in the February issue.) 


1. No. 51. Wacner, Siegfried (complete). 

2. No. 26. Exear, Violin Concerto. 

3. No. 1. Bacu, Christmas Oratorio. 

4. No. 17. CHopin, The Ballades. 

5. No. 25. Excar, Symphony No. 1. 

6. No. 19. CoLeripce Tayior, Hiawatha. 

7. No. 38. MENpDELSSoHN, Symphony No. 4 
(Italian). 

8. No. 47. VaucHan Wiuiams, London Sym- 
phony. 

9. No. 11. Braums, Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
minor, Op. 88. 

10. No. 10. Ruttanp Boueuton, The Immortal 
Hour. 

11. No. 14. Braums, Requiem. 

12. No. 29. Hanpet, Concerto Grosso No. 5. 

13. No. 39. SiseLrus, Symphony No. 2 in D. 

14. No. 18. Branms, Double Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 102. 

15. No. 28. Dexrus, Sea Drift. 
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The Gramophone of to-day as a Serious 


Factor in Musical Education 
By A. C. PRAEGER 


read before the members of the Music Trades’ 

Convention at Scarborough in May, 1920, by Pro- 
fessor Rankine, D.Sc., O.B.E. (Professor of Physics 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology), 
one of the most eminent authorities on sound-trans- 
mission, the learned professor said that ‘‘ were it not 
for the wonderful accommodation offered by the 
human ear, we should not tolerate the telephone or 
the gramophone in our houses for another day.”’ 


As will probably be appreciated, this statement 
caused a flutter im the dove-cots of the gramophone 
industry, many members of which were present. 

With the telephone I am not concerned, except to 
hazard a guess that many of the soi-disant short- 
comings of this long-suffering and much abused 
instrument, may not be altogether unconnected with 
the human element at the other end of the wire. 

Be this. as it may, Professor Rankine’s words 
impressed me so greatly that after.a lapse of eight- 
and-a-half years, without any prompting or the use 
of any mental refresher, I find myself still pondering 
over his utterance. 

li the professor needs any justification for his out- 
spoken criticism, he will surely find it in a comparison 
of the gramophone and record of to-day with those 
of the period in which he spoke. As a test of his 
dictum I have lately compared the recent issue by 
H.M.V. of Brahms’s First Symphony (played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra) with a very early 
recording of Dvorak’s New World Symphony. I 
remember the wonderment and pleasure with which I 
listened to the latter on its first. appearance, but in 
the light of the vast improvements which have. quite 
recently taken place in both gramophone construc- 
tion .and .tonal reproduction in the record, I feel 
assured that had it not been for a very good know- 
ledge of the work, plus the aural accommodation 
urged by Professor Rankine, my satisfaction would 
have been considerably tempered. The early gramo- 
phone was a very clever musical toy, and its faulty 
tone-production, distortion and surface noise rather 
added to the gaiety it provoked. 


The gramophone of to-day, with its marvellous re- 
production, tone-differentiation and microphonic 
recording, is a highly sensitive musical instrument of 
inealculable assistance to the music student, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the best orchestras in 
the world are virtually brought, not only to his hear- 


I: the course of a paper on Musical Resonance, 
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ing, but into his study, where he can hear the master 
works of music adequately performed time and again, 
and, with the aid of a miniature score, can in all truth 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest all he hears. 
Eternal gratitude is due to H.M.V., the pioneers 
of the gramophone industry in this country, for their 
enterprise and continuous striving after perfection ; 
and, to their honour be it said, their competitors have 
supplied the stimulus which overcomes the inertia to 
which all monopolies are liable. One is sometimes 
inclined to wonder if the student of to-day appre- 
ciates to the fullest extent the advantages he enjoys 
which were unknown to his early predecessors. In 
my own student days (I am now going back some 
forty-five years) orchestral performances were rare. 
There were very few permanent orchestras, the chief 
of which were the Philharmonic, the Manns Orchestra 
at the Crystal Palace, the Halle Orchestra at Man- 
chester—(N.B.—The modern custom of trying to 
convert Halle into a Frenchman by accenting the 
final vowel in his name is hardly fair to our late 
enemies! Halle was born at Hagen, near Elberfeld, 
and no one who was ever brought in contact with 
him would have mistaken him for other than he was, 
an accomplished and courteous German)—the Scot- 
tish Orchestra at Edinburgh, and the Riseley 
Orchestra at Bristol. Full scores were almost unob- 
tainable in those days, and prices were prohibitive. 
The miniature score had not yet made its appearance, 
and’ free libraries were in their infancy. But it is 
not only in the reproduction of orchestral music 
that the modern gramophone has established itself 
as.a. reliable and truthful means of illustration. The 
pianist, the violinist;-and: the singer will each find 
records suited to his or her needs, and if care be 
exercised in making a selection from the many which 
fill the catalogues of all the manufacturers, much 
may be learned by comparing the differences in style 
and interpretation of the many eminent artists who 
have thus been immortaliséd. Sometimes the record 
is rather more truthful than discreet and discloses 
noisy respiration or some other vocal failing. Such 
a record conveys a valuable lesson in what to avoid. 
In testimony to the veracity of the modern record I 
may mention that my first introduction to Elisabeth 
Schumann, with her superb quality of tone and effort- 
less vocalisation, which might best’ be described as 
Art without artifice, was by means of one’ of her 
records. When‘later I heard her in the flesh I was 
astounded by the feeling of familiarity with her tone 
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and style, so perfectly had the gramophone conveyed 
an impression of her singing to my mind. 

Although, in most cases, the Piano does not yet 
record as truthfully as some instruments (the per- 
cussive element in its tone oftentimes asserting itself 
so strongly as to suggest a glorified banjo or 
dulcimer), a study of the records of the many eminent 
pianists which are to be obtained reveals such a 
variety of tone-production, phrasing and treatment 
as to be not only fascinating but highly instructive. 
Without the aid of the gramophone it would be 
impossible to hear and compare performances by 
these great players, and to become conversant with 
their individuality (one of the greatest assets an 
artist possesses) within the space of an hour or two. 

The violin records very faithfully, and I have 
derived much enjoyment from hours spent with 
Kreisler, Heifetz and Sammons inter alios, whilst 
some of the most astonishing feats of bowing I have 
ever heard are plainly discernible in a record by 
Rode. The gramophone has proved itself an excel- 
lent medium for the reproduction of Chamber music, 
and the records of the Lener and Flonzaley Quartets 
are the proverbial “ things of beauty,”’ i.e., a joy 
for ever. 

Organ records are, as a class, disappointing. This 
is not entirely due to the rank bad taste of some of 
the performers in their choice of music and registra- 
tion (though this figures very largely in all the cata- 
logues). There is still considerable difficulty in 
getting the Flue Stops to record equally throughout 
their seale, and whilst the upper notes of a Flute or 
Principal come through with remarkable clearness, 
the lower notes of the Diapasons give but a shadow 
of the original. The Pedal Flue Stops are a hopeless 
failure. These have to be reinforced by reeds which 
have a tendency to become cloying and to convert 
the grandeur and sonority of true organ tone into 
that of an overgrown concertina. But there are 
some very notable exceptions, and amongst these I 
would call attention to some excellent records made 
by Dr. Ley, Dr. Aleock (on the Salisbury Organ), 
and last, but not least, a superb recording of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor by Dr. Bairstow on 
the organ in York Minster. I find this most realistic, 
and, apart from Dr. Bairstow’s masterly playing, 
there is a wonderful atmosphere created by the rever- 
beration through the arches of the Minster. 

Choral records, also, are not yet entirely satisfac- 
tory, but I am inclined to attribute this more to want 
of pitch-sense or “‘ stage-fright *’ on the part of the 
singers rather than to any shortcomings in record- 
ing, although it appears to be a matter of difficulty 
to place a large body of singers so as to secure cor- 
rect balance in the record. Certain it is, the faulty 
intonation to be heard in the records of some of our 
choral organizations (some of them with great reputa- 
tions) renders them valueless. Singing which is 


deficient in correct intonation—whatever its other 
merits—is best forgotten as soon as possible, and 
should not be rendered permanent. 


I have not mentioned the very valuable service 
the gramophone of to-day can and does render in 
many of our schools by awakening a sense of appre- 
ciation for the beautiful by familiarising the growing 
intelligence with the master works of music (which 
is what I consider the correct and most useful form 
of musical appreciation), as this aspect has already 
been expounded and dealt with very copiously. Hut 
I would urge that such illustrations should be 
designed as an incentive to the young hearer to “* go 
and do likewise,’’ i.e., endeavour to take a part in 
making some music for himself or herself, if only 
in the humble capacity of a triangle-beater in the 
school band. There is always a risk of these short 
cuts to musical enjoyment promoting laziness and 
being regarded as amusement only, ultimately being 
consigned to the fate of most new toys. 


In concluding, I should like a friendly word with 
the record manufacturers. I do not pretend to know 
anything about the arrangements for the making 
of the master record, but I presume that, as in other 
departments of life, the man who pays the piper has 
the privilege of calling the tune, and, within certain 
prescribed limits, the prerogative of deciding how it 
shall be done. I am prompted to say this by records 
of two very popular pianoforte concertos which were 
produced a little time back. The recording is, in 
both cases, excellent, and the orchestral parts are 
delightfully played, but the records are rendered 
valueless from a musician’s point of view by the 
vagaries of the soloists. In the one case, the pianist 
alters the outline of a passage in a shameless manner 
and indulges in other ‘‘ improvements,”’ including 
the transposition of a couple of bars an octave higher 
than written by the composer, who knew well enough 
how to obtain his effects without assistance. In the 
other case, there is so much rank faulty playing that 
an examination candidate who indulged in similar 
errors would very rightly be referred back. Then 
there is the excessive use of vibrato by the violinists, 
which is marring many orchestral records otherwise 
of splendid merit. We all know the wobbly singer 
who beats (bleats would perhaps be more easily 
recognised) a semitone each way—above and below 
the required note—a product of the modern Italian 
method, with its tone-forcing, excessive portamento 
and other abominations. The disease would appear 
to be highly infectious, judging by the number of 
victims, and some of our own singers suffer badly 
with the malady. The orchestral violinists are 
developing and parading it ad nauseam. ’Cellists 
have a great leaning towards it, but in their case it 
is less objectionable than with the violinists, as the 
higher the frequency so any deviation from true 
pitch becomes more acute and less bearable. In a 
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recent record of the Prelude to Lohengrin, played by 
@ magnificent orchestral combination and very finely 
recorded, the solo violins at the commencement and 
again at the end indulge in so much vibrato that the 
pitch is seriously compromised. (I have a shrewd 
suspicion that in this record the solo-quartet of violins 
was doubled—the tone seems too robust for one only 
of each part—therefore the beats are almost unbear- 
able). Probably the conductor is primarily respon- 
sible for allowing such a thing to pass, but if he does 
not realise that what may escape comment in 
one actual performance may become intolerable when 
perpetuated in a record, surely there is someone at 
hand with the requisite knowledge and authority to 
** put him wise.”’ 

In many of the piano records the excellence of the 
performance is marred by the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the instrument, which only too often betrays 
the want of careful attention by a skilled tuner. 

Thank Heaven, in these days, we do not often have 
to complain of the barbarous “ cuts ’’ which used 


to provoke to wrath and Shavian invective, but there 
is still a good deal of this compressing in the case of 
songs, in order to save the difference between a 10-in. 
and a 12-in. biscuit. 

Then, again, a mild protest is surely justified 
against the many duplications of certain items. No 
one will deny that competition is a most excellent 
stimulus, and betokens the desire not only to be the 
first in the field but also the first in point of excel- 
lence. But this can be overdone, and whilst there 
remains so much music of supreme value which has 
never yet been recorded, it is disappointing to the 
musician and very bewildering to the uninitiated 
music-lover to have these frequent repetitions. 

These criticisms and suggestions are not intended 
to be captious or carping, but since the manufacturers 
have demonstrated that they can achieve marvels 
in reproduction, is it too much to ask for the exercise 
of that little extra care which will ensure the perfect 
record ? 

A. C, PRAEGER. 
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COME, COME, MR. ELIZALDE 


[Bert Ambrose, of the May Fair Hotel, brings Mr. Elizalde to task regarding some of the views expressed 


in his article last month. ] 


WAS very interested in the article by Mr. Fred 
I Elizalde in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, but I find 

myself in disagreement with him on several 
points. Consequently I am very grateful to have 
this opportunity to reply to some of his most out- 
spoken opinions. 

Regarding the future of dance music, Mr. Elizalde 
predicts two startling changes, both of which, in my 
opinion, are absurd, and one at least to me is abso- 
lutely impracticable. In the first place, he says that 
melody is going to be an entirely secondary con- 
sideration, and in fact he goes so far as to say that 
in a few years’ time it will count for practically 
nothing. Being laid up with influenza during the 
past week or so, I took the opportunity of listening 
to the music broadcast from the Savoy, and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Elizalde is carrying out 
his *‘ no melody ”’ threat. 

To me the melody is the most important factor 
in dance music, not excluding the rhythm. It is 
the melody, provided it is a really haunting refrain, 
that the dancers carry in their mind, and which helps 
them enormously. I would not belittle the import- 
ance of good rhythm for one minute, but in my 
opinion the melody should take first place every 
time. It can be trimmed with frills and exploited 
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indefinitely, but it must never be crippled, and how- 
ever it is played the dancers should never be allowed 
to lose sight of it. I quite agree with Mr. Elizalde 
when he deplores the common fallacy that ‘* hot ” 
playing is merely a matter of noise. It is 
exceedingly difficult, and only expert musicians can 
play it. 

The other startling innovation he foresaw was the 
variation of the rhythm during a number; that is to 
say, suddenly changing a fox-trot into a waltz and 
so on. He explains that he has experimented with 
this scheme himself with great success. All I will 
say is this: that if I tried it out at the May Fair 
Hotel I feel certain that the floor would empty in 
a minute. After all, it is going to take the dancers 
the best part of half a chorus to settle down to the 
new rhythm. Then, again, many people only like 
one particular kind of dance, and they are not going 
= enjoy being whisked into something they do not 
ike. 

These views are the outcome of 14 years’ experience 
in the jazz world both here and in America. I admire 
Mr. Elizalde for striking out on a new line, but I am 
certainly doubtful as to how far that line will go. 


Bert AMBROSE. 
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THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 


“By ANTHONY BERNARD 


T is a little over two hundred years since Bach 
composed his Six Brandenburg Concertos.* The 
musical world of his time paid little attention 
either to him or to his compositions, and it is only 
since -1829, when Mendelssohn produced the St. 

Matthew Passion, that musicians the world over have 
learnt to admire and to be profoundly influenced by 
Bach’s monumental genius. 

In 1929 the Brandenburg Concertos are to be dis- 
tributed all over the world by means of the gramo- 
phone. 

It is both an enterprising and a memorable under- 
taking on the part of the British Brunswick Company 
to bring out these Con- 
certos, and I am grateful to 
the Editor of THE Gramo- 
PHONE for inviting me to 
contribute some of my im- 
pressions in connection with 
the making of the records. 

In such a costly enterprise 
as this, time was a very im- 
portant consideration. Very 
often a decision affecting the 
general balance of tone and © 
huance had to be taken at a 
moment’s notice. 

The all-important ques- 
tion of a strong bass, ‘so 
essential for a satisfactory 
interpretation of these con- 
certos, had always to be 
kept in mind.’ Where the colour was more or less 
uniform throughout, as in Nos. 8, 4, and 6, more 
freedom was allowed to ’cellos and basses. 

Another difficulty just as ‘serious, and calling for 
great discretion and no little skill from the players, 
was. the recording of the high notes of the wind 
instruments. The Second’ Brandenburg Concerto 
with the very high trumpet part could not be given 
exactly as written by Bach; both microphone and 
wax would have rebelled. Even m the fourth con- 
certo the high notes of the flute had to be controlled 
in all forte passages. 

Lovers of the harpsichord will have the rare oppor- 
tunity of-judging for themselves some of the qualities 
of the latest -Dolmetsch harpsichord. This instru- 
ment was-used for the second, third, fourth and sixth 


* The Brandenburg Concertos were published for the first 
time in 1850. 





ANTHONY 


concertos. A Pleyel harpsichord was used for the 
first concerto. 

Mention of the harpsichord nattrally brings to 
mind the extremely delicate question of the accom- 
panying continuo part. The continuo parts published 
in the newer B. and H. editions of the concertos are 
open to criticism, and it is not a very practical idea 
to divide the continuo part between two harpsi- 
chords. Perhaps the Oxford University Press will 
one day commission Professor Donald Tovey to write 
a set of continuo parts for these concertos, 

In the records under discussion young Rudolph 
Dolmetsch, with a fine understanding of the tradition 

derived from his father, was 


able to infuse a _ lively 
interest into the harpsichord 
part, 


Walter Gieseking, a superb 
artist, who is under contract 
with Brunswick, arrived in 
London just in time to re- 
cord the solo part of the 
fifth concerto. His Bach 
playing is always a joy to 
listen to, and his perform- 
ance of this concerto excited 
great enthusiasm even at @ 
cold morning session ! 

The extreme beauty of 
these concertos, with their 
variety of expression and 
tone colour, was again 
abundantly manifested to us all during the repeated 
performances of each movement at the sessions. 

The Adagio of the rarely heard sixth concerto lives 
in one’s memory as one of Bach’s most haunting slow 
movements ; how that dropping seventh has been 
abused since Bach’s day ! 

It is only a few days since the final recordings of 
these concertos took place, but certain impressions 
will long remain. 

We are left wondering how Bach, at the age of 
thirty-five, achieved such maturity of expression. 
There are in many of these movements a 
serenity of feeling and tranquillity of mind usually 
given only to those who can view the strivings 
of human nature with the spiritual detachment of 
riper years. 


BERNARD 


ANTHONY BERNARD. 
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MUSICAL REPRODUCTION 


By F. W. LANCHESTER, LL.D., F.R.S. 


[The following is an abbreviated account of the lecture delivered by Dr. Lanchester on January 81st at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, when his Euterpe-phone was demonstrated to a crowded audience.—Ep. | 


Of recent years we have become accustomed to the 
term ‘‘ mechanised warfare.’’ But if I were to refer 
to the subject of this lecture as ‘* mechanised music ”’ 
I can well imagine the cold shudder that would run 
down the spine of every lover of Musical Art. But 
actually we have never known, and since the begin- 
ning Man has never known, any form of music that 
cannot be justly described as mechanised music. 
Without the elastic medium air as a conductor or 
conveyor of sound between instrumentalist and 
listener all would be dumb. And the motions of the 
air—wave motions—are purely mechanical, obeying 
strictly the laws of dynamics. What boots it that we 
allow other media and other apparatus to act con- 
jointly with the air in carrying the message—the 
message from interpreter to listener—provided the 
work be truly and faithfully done? 


This is the crux of the matter, ‘‘ truly and faithfully 
done.”’ That is our aim; that unfortunately we do 
not always achieve. We are beginners at the game, 
we are handling new media, devising and making 
shift, but always advancing. There are those who 
jeer at the imperfections of wireless transmission, the 
inadequate renderings of the gramophone, the 
idiosyncrasies of loud-speaker tone and the un- 
authentic harmonics that sometimes emanate from 
the bowels of the electrical amplifier. But those who 
sneer or jeer will assuredly share the fate of those 
who sneered at the early automobile or jeered at the 
project of mechanical flight. A merciful Providence 
will allow their names to be forgotten. 

There are three principal methods of sound record- 
ing, in historical order :— 

(1) The hill and dale method as used cn the 
original Edison phonograph. 


(2) ** The river bed *? method, the best known 
to-day, as exemplified in the products of the H.M.V., 
Columbia, Brunswick, Parlophone, and_ other 
companies. 

(3) The photographic method in which the record 
is made on a sensitised film by light. This is the 
latest method to come into practical use, and is the 
basis of the ** talking film.”’ 

In the present lecture I will confine myself to the 
method numbered (2) above. If we think of a 
listener, at some distance from a source of sound, we 
may picture the air at any instant in the intervening 
space as in itself a record. In the time that elapses 
whilst the sound is travelling from its source or origin 
to the ear of the listener this record is operative, but 
considered as a record it is ephemeral; it is born or 


produced and dies within a fraction of a second. It 
travels with the velocity of sound, in round numbers, 
1,000 ft. per second. In the records—gramophone 
records—that which occupies 1,000 ft. in air is scaled 
down or compressed into 2 or 3 ft. of needle track, 
and the record is a permanent one. In the record 
trace—the groove in which the needle tracks—we 
have two quantities which correspond precisely to 
two quantities in the sound wave, namely, amplitude 
and frequency. 

The sound wave is in the form of a sinuous curve; 
any simple tone, that is to say, one having only one 
frequency, appears as what mathematicians term 
** a sine curve.’’ But a simple tone practically does 
not exist in music. Every musical note is com- 
pounded of a fundamental, together with a number 
of harmonics in arithmetical relationship to the 
fundamental. A typical example may be taken as 
the note emitted from a bowed string. This consists 
principally of a fundamental with the odd numbered 
harmonics, and the trace on the record is typically a 
zig-zag. 

It is a practical necessity of any record that the 
track width or pitch of the spiral track is a constant. 
In most of the records commercially marketed to-day 
this constant is approximately one-hundredth of an 
inch. A consequence of this is that notes above a 
certain pitch can be represented (in our typical case) 
2s zig-zags, having a constant slope or angle, and such 
zig-zags represent in their amplitude and frequency 
waves of equal energy. But for notes below this 
critical pitch (in the region of middle C) the zig-zag, 
if maintained of constant angle, would exceed the 
permissible track width, so that in recording the 
angle of the zig-zag has to be made less than for 
notes above middle C. This means a loss of power. 

We here make a digression on the subject of 
** power.”” We may talk of the energy per unit 
time emitted by a musical instrument or orchestra 
in terms of horse-power just as we talk of the power 
of a motor-car, but the power radiated in sound is 
so small that the more convenient unit is the elec- 
trical engineer’s watt. A watt is approximately 
1/750 of a horse-power, but we are not dealing with 
quantities of great exactitude, and it is near enough 
for popular purposes to think of a watt as a 
thousandth part of a horse-power. To give some idea 
of the horse-power scale with which we have to deal 
it may be remarked that a pianoforte played fortis- 
simo has an output of considerably less than one 
watt, and the output of a full orchestra normally is 
probably in the region of ten, certainly not more 
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than twenty watts; about enough power to drive a 
sewing machine. 

We now return to the record. If.we take the case 
of the fundamental of a note about an octave below 
middle C, we can only represent this by half the 
amplitude which it should have, in order to be in 
scale with the upper register, and half the amplitude 
means only one-quarter the energy output. When 
we go an octave lower we find possible an amplitude 
only one-quarter that required to give equal energy, 
that is to say, one-sixteenth of the energy output, 
and so on. The problem, therefore, in rendering or 
construing an orchestral or organ record is to amplify 
the bass more than the treble and to amplify the bass 
more and more the lower we go. This amplification 
problem is more severe than represented by the above 
argument because the lower notes of an organ or 
orchestra have to carry far more energy than the 
upper notes in order to create the same physiological 
effect. A counterpart of this is the well-known fact 
that where an organ is blown by hand the organ 
blower has to work relatively hard when the 32-ft. 
stop is used. 

Without going deeply into the method by which 
the correct scale of amplification is secured, it may 
be stated that it is something analogous to the 
integration of the sound wave curve as would be 
understood by the mathematician (an example of the 
control box by which this was accomplished was 
displayed on the lecture table). 

[The importance of preserving the strength of the 
bass after this initial amplification was stressed at 
some length, and the train of mechanical and elec- 
trical mechanism from pick-up to loud-speaker was 
discussed, 

The lecturer pointed out the importance of power, 
not only for bass production, but also for percussion, 
whether it be timpani or piano. In all percussion 
instruments the energy output at the peak, that is, 
at the instant of percussion, is enormously greater 
than the mean, and consequently, although the power 
output on a mean basis may be adequate, there may 
be insufficient power to take charge of the percus- 
sion, with the result that a piano may sound 
** tubby ”’ or the timpani confused. Yet the ordi- 
nary evidences of insufficiency of power may be 
absent. 

The lecturer then dealt with the importance of 
avoiding octave contamination, the test of which is 
the purity of string quality. Octave contamination 
is very common in actual musical instruments and 
is the reason why strings at a distance lose a good 
deal of their typical quality; a sound wave travelling 
any great distance through the air develops octaves. 
But octave contamination in an electrical apparatus 
is far more serious, and where not avoided by careful 
calculation and design, strings may come out 
resembling a flute or even a brass band in quality. 


The importance of volume control was also dis- 
cussed and illustrated by the use of such control in 
various examples, in one case from a rather dull and 
monotonous record a Scotch piper was ** brought to 
life,’’ i.e., was made to approach from a distance, 
pass by and once more recede. The mechanism of 
volume control requires to be of the utmost smooth- 
ness, or the crescendo or diminuendo representing a 
march past is interrupted with objectionable breaks 
and noises by which the whole realism is destroyed.] 

Concluding my lecture, I will venture the forecast 
that we are on the threshold of a new and vital 
development in mechanically or electrically produced 
music of a revolutionary character. The time is not 
far distant when “‘ record ”’ music will take a premier 
place in supplying the popular concert platform. 
There is to-day no comparison between the proper 
rendering of a recorded work by one of the world’s 
leading orchestras and the direct effort of a parochial 
orchestra or town or village band in giving an inter- 
pretation of the same subject. We miss certain 
things in the rendering by record; we miss far more 
in other directions in the so-called interpretation of 
a second-rate orchestra or band “ in the flesh.”’ 

Beyond this, the record often represents the most 
perfect of several trial performances, and the posi- 
tion chosen for recording is one found to give the 
most perfect blend such as would correspond to one 
of the best seats in a concert hall. When broadcast 
from a Euterpe-phone in a concert hall or in the open 
this blend is preserved, and results become possible 
that are quite out of reach by any other means. 

Musicians may become worried as to their future 
livelihood, but I think without cause. There will be 
more music and better music and a larger apprecia- 
tive public. Third-rate instrumentalists will doubt- 
less be at a discount, but this will be no great loss. 
There is already room for trained musicians (apart 
from execution) in connection with musical record- 
ing—a need not yet sufficiently recognised by the 
recording companies; if those interested in the com- 
mercial side of the business had been earlier to realise 
this many acts of vandalism might have been pre- 
vented. No firm or person undertaking first-class 
musical reproduction will be able to carry on success- 
fully without a thoroughly competent, fully trained 
musical director to examine critically all that is 
being issued, arrange musical programmes, etc. ; 
such a one should be considered as important to the 
organisation as a commercial manager, a_ sales 
manager, or an accountant. 

Finally, I ask all present—those already friendly 
to the new movement as well as those hostile—to 
compare what they will have heard to-night with 
what was possible only a few years ago, and 
endeavour to visualise what the position may be 
even some five or ten years hence. 


F. W. LANCHESTER. 
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SPECIALISING CRITICS 


A Reply to Mr. Edgar Wallace 
By BASIL MAINE 


quoted a conversation in which a dramatic 

critic remarked, ‘‘ How many musical critics 
= play or sing? ’’—implying the answer ‘* Very 
ew.”’ 

Now this conversation may have taken place exactly 
as Mr, Wallace reported it, or it may be a piece of 
fiction in which he has expressed his own opinion 
through the agency of another speaker. Such a 
device can reasonably be defended under the heading 
of ** journalistic licence.’’ 

Whether the remark represents Mr. Wallace’s 
opinion or not, I should like to point out that it is 
a misrepresentation of the fraternity to which I 
belong. I have been making a list of London music 
critics, and find that all but two, to my certain know- 
ledge, are able to play the piano, and some of them 
are really first-rate pianists. Moreover, the music 
critics of three of the leading provincial papers are 
good pianists. 

As for singing, I shall not be so bold as to make 
any assertion save this: a man may have a profound 
knowledge of the art of singing without being able 
to deliver himself of a simple song outside his bath- 
room. 

You can buy a piano and even a throat lozenge, 
but you cannot buy a tractable voice. In any case, 
at least three (maybe more) London critics are 
authorities on voice-training. 


Ma: EDGAR WALLACE in a recent article 


Authority and Versatility 

This is merely a_ prelude. In his article Mr. 
Wallace raised another and more important point, 
and one which may profitably be discussed in con- 
nection with music criticism. He wrote :— 

** In England a dramatic critic is expected to be 
an authority on every kind of entertainment that is 
played on the stage or in the arena. But men who 
can appreciate a play by Pirandello, an Olympia 
circus, and a Frederick Lonsdale play equally well 
are few and far between.”’ 

He goes on to say that things are better ordered 
in Berlin. 

Here is raised the whole question of newspaper 
criticism. First of all, I should like to point out a 
slight inconsistency in Mr. Wallace’s statement. His 
consecutive sentences contain the words “ authority ”’ 
and ‘‘ appreciate.”? There is no sequence. Either 
he means that men who are authorities on Pirandello, 
circuses and modern comedies—on all of these—are 


c 
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few, or that English dramatic critics are expected to 
appreciate all kinds of stage presentations. 

It is not true that we expect our critics—those who 
write for daily and weekly papers, I mean—to be 
authorities on all types of plays or musical composi- 
tions or performances. The most we expect is that 
a given critic should be an authority on one small 
sub-division of his subject and be able to appreciate 
the other sub-divisions so that he may ever be aware 
of the true relationship between the part and the 
whole. 


Journalism and Literature 

The specialising critic who has little or no interest 
in anything outside his own department is useless so 
far as journalism is concerned. The line between 
journalism and literature has become so fine that it 
is sometimes difficult to realise its presence. The 
significance of this is that, whereas literature has lost 
some of its finer qualities, journalism has become 
one of the finer arts. Moreover, it is at the expense 
of literature that journalism has advanced its claims 
to more serious consideration. The article and the 
essay are now so much akin that journalistic criticism 
is constantly making a second appearance in book 
form, 

There is no real reason why this should not be so. 
But we must be wary lest journalism should become 
so precious and lofty as to be entirely out of the reach 
of the ordinary reader. 

This is not to advocate levity at the expense of 
austerity. Criticism, and especially music criticism, 
should be detached, self-sufficient and self-determin- 
ing. Even so, if it is to be used for journalistic pur- 
poses, it cannot afford to ignore the claims of 
showmanship. © 

It is strange to discover Mr. Wallace as the advo- 
cate of high-brow criticism! If we took his advice 
and adopted the Berlin methods, circulations would 
soon drop because of the dulness of the reading. For 
the man who has concentrated upon a small section 
of a subject to the exclusion of all else is rarely able 
to interest a wide public. 


Needs of the Public 

Any editor who decides to send only eminent voice 
specialists to song recitals, only experts on piano- 
playing to piano recitals, only great authorities on 
the orchestra to orchestral concerts, and so on, is 
asking not for criticism but for trouble. Their notices 
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would be helpful neither to the public nor to the 
performers. For the public they would be too tech- 
nical, and for the performers they would be too 
radical. 


There are instances where the dramatic critic of a 
newspaper is also the cricket correspondent, and 
where music and art criticism are written by the 
same man. I have even met a music critic whose 
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editor required him to follow a Channel swimmer in 
a boat, to attend the Three Choirs Festival, and to 
lunch with Jackie Coogan as part of a week’s work. 
This is going to the other extreme, but it is a far 
wiser policy than that of sub-division, and is more 
likely to produce good examples of what all criticism 
should be—a just appraisement of things perceived. 


Bast Marne. 


W- @ 


THERE IS STILL ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT! 
By T. J. E. WARBURTON 


yet...’ But this time we are not concerned with 

reproduction. Let us consider, instead, some of the 
other aspects of the gramophone—they are important, though 
they may appear trivial. 
@ suppose all gramophones have those useful receptacles for 
needles known as needle cups. Well and good. They are, 
of course, a necessity, and yet how often are they considered a 
luxury! Why should that third needle cup be “ extra,’ as 
it often is? We have a cup for used needles and a cup for 
unused needles, and there we are left, even where there is 
plenty of room for another. That means that the average 
machine has accommodation for one type of needle only, 
so if we fill the cup with loud tone needles we must carry our 
soft or medium tone needles in our pockets. The point I 
am getting at is that when there is room, as there usually is, 
three needle cups should be fitted as standard. 


Has it ever struck the reader how inadequate needle cups 
often are ? They won’t take quite a whole box, or, if they do, 
you find them uncomfortably full. This wouldn’t matter so 
much if the filling of them wasn’t so difficult. Why, in the 
name of all that’s holy, don’t the manufacturers provide a little 
kerb round their needle cups, and thus prevent that frantic 
chase after frisky needles which we all know so well? You 
need to be an expert juggler when filling up with fresh needles. 
And however careful you may be, sooner or later one will go 
rolling under the turntable, necessitating its removal, for to 
leave a needle under the turntable is simply asking it to find 
its way into the “works” or tone chamber. Personally, by 
the exercise of infinite painsand theexpenditure of a considerable 
amount of patience, I have reduced this distressing needle- 
hunting to a minimum. 

Lids for the needle cups might also be provided by the 
discerning manufacturer, thus obviating all chance of rusty 
needles. 


We now come to the subject of turntables. Some are 
provided with handsome nickel-plated rims, admirably designed 
to scratch records. (I am thinking of 10in, turntables in 
particular.) With care the records need not be scratched, 
but these rims are not necessary, so why have them? The 
baize or plush should be carried to the extreme edge of the 
turntable. And here is another point. Many turntables 
are made light nowadays. This is a great mistake, as I have 
found from experience. We often hear complaints made about 
“weak motors.” It is said of them that they will not run 
steadily all the time they are playing heavy orchestral records. 
This last complaint is perfectly well founded, but the reason 
for it is not by any means always due to a ‘‘ weak motor.” 
The fault lies often with the turntable, which I repeat is made 
too light. We all have seen the flywheel on a steam roller. Its 
object is to promote smooth running and to conserve energy 


S QO): course,” agree the Experts, “reproduction is not 


for use when required. The turntable is the flywheel of the 
gramophone, and should for that reason be made heavy. It is 
a mistake to suppose that a heavy turntable would be a strain 
on the motor and an added burden. Most of us have experi- 
enced that disconcerting slowing-down on heavily-orchestrated 
records: the machine must be kept well wound up if it is to 
negotiate these extra loud passages safely, to the detriment 
of the spring or springs. In most cases a heavy turntable would 
correct this fault, which is particularly in evidence when the 
turntable is a 10in. one. It should have sufficient weight to 
enable it to store energy, to “ get up momentum ”’ as we say. 
My own turntable (belonging to a very well known make of 
gramophone) appears to be composed of aluminium ! 

In the pre-electric days, when weight mattered not nearly so 
much, turntables were made very substantially indeed, even 
in cheap machines. Now that we have such big orchestras, 
bands, etc., recorded on the disc, they are comparatively 
speaking quite papery! Why the change ? 

Mainsprings are another source of trouble to the gramophile. 
They have two weaknesses—they break every now and then 
and they require lubricating. We cannot help these faults, 
of course, but we can make things easier when they occur. 
When a spring breaks, or requires fresh lubricant, in the vast 
majority of cases the whole machine has to be taken to pieces ! 
How ridiculous! Why can’t the spring be got at without all 
this trouble and the disturbance of exact adjustments which is 
entailed ? Why can’t the spring barrel or barrels be slipped 
out of the motor, the springs seen to, and when the job is 
finished replaced in the motor? Manufacturers, bend to it! 

There should also be some sensible and efficient device to 
prevent the possibility of overwinding. Such a device need 
not add materially to the cost of a gramophone, nor need it be 
complicated. In my opinion letting the motor run while 
winding does not constitute sufficient protection for the 
mainsprings. 

One more complaint—this time in a different category. 
The attitude of the Press and certain members of the general 
public towards the gramophone is still far too condescending. 
Music as rendered by this instrument is even now spoken of as 
“tinned.’’ I strongly suspect that the last occasion on which 
people who thus malign the gramophone actually heard one was 
at least 15 years ago! And as for some of the reviews of new 
records you see in the daily newspapers ...! A very short 
half-column, containing many platitudes and omitting all such 
sordid details as price and size, is the best you usually have 
doled out to you. More spaceis devoted to wireless programmes 
on one day than is given to the gramophone in a week. Truly 
there is room for improvement here! Thank Heaven there is 
one Sunday newspaper with sufficient enterprise to publish 
the Editor’s excellent reviews. We would miss half the good 
records if it were not for this and for THE GRAMOPHONE ! 

T.2J. E. WARBURTON. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


(The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Trio for Piano, Oboe and Bassoon (Poulenc). 
Francis Poulenc, M. Lamorlette and G. Dherin (Col. L.2223-4, 
12in., 13s., with descriptive leaflet). 

This work from the French Columbia list was mentioned 
by Mr. Chislett in his article on Poulenc in November (p. 236), 
to which I refer readers. The two discs deserve general 


Played by 


attention; they are technically superb, the players giving 
a splendid performance with all the transparent clarity and 
rhythmical vivacity that the work demands ; and the recording 
is first-class. The whole thing is a delight to the ear, and so 
little modern chamber music is available for the gramophone 
(apart from the N.G.S.) that the opportunity given to us of 
studying a work which contains many ultra-modern qualities 
without being hard to follow is a blessing which we owe to 
Poulene’s popularity in France. 

It is not easy to define this “‘ modernity,” but I think one 
may imagine the reasoning of Poulenc and other modern 
composers to be something like this :— 

““ We have finished with the Romantics, we don’t want any 
exhibition of human feelings, we are sick of sentimentality, 
and fed up with ‘soul.’ We want, in this mechanised age of 
ours, to call a spade a spade. What does music consist of ? 
It consists of three things—tones, intervals and rhythm. 
Very well, let us concern ourselves with these three things in 
music and nothing else. Let music be that entertaining 
up-and-down or quick-and-slow which is its real nature— 
don’t let it ‘mean’ something it isn’t.” And for Poulenc, the 
Frenchman, there is a ready idiom in existence which 
excellently serves this purpose, namely, the old classic Italian- 
French idiom from the middle of the seventeenth century. 
That brisk, witty and chatty style is just what he needs, and 
it has got the great advantage that it lends itself with ease 
to his own personal style, the greatest characteristic of which 
is his freedom in moving far away from the established key. 
Scarlatti had to stick to one key, but since then we have 
learned that we can start on G and cheerfully end up on D flat, 
having touched all sorts of places in between and having gained 
enormously in entertainment by the voyage. With many 
personal touches, Poulenc treats the old idiom in this way, 
and the result is a music of a certain cheeky grace, which very 
well expresses a mood of to-day. It may not take one far, 
but its charm is undeniable, and whoever is one day going to 
rise amongst us and give us the real new music, will have some 
of this in him. It represents a definite stage on the way 
forwards, and that is why it is of great interest that it has 
entered the gramophonic field. 

The French Capet String Quartet have made their first record 
for Columbia. They play Beethoven’s Quartet No. 10 in 
E flat major (the Harp Quartet) on 4 records L.2248-51 (12in., 
6s. 6d. each, in an album with descriptive booklet). I have 
received this important recording too late to be able to go 
into details about it. I hope to return to it next month as it 
is too good a performance to pass over hastily. 

_The Virtuoso String Quartet do good work in playing short 
pieces for string quartet. They are an extremely competent 
ensemble with a firm and clean grip on anything they approach. 
They have recorded two things by Grieg, Intermezzo and 
Romance, on a 12in. H.M.V. record C.1635 (4s. 6d.) which is 


sure to be appreciated by the popular Norwegian’s many 
friends. ; 

Columbia’s recording of Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet in B minor 
is a valuable addition to their long list of chamber music works. 
It is played by the Lener Quartet and Charles Draper (clarinet) 
on five 12in. records, L.2228-32 (6s. 6d. each) and is in 
an album with a booklet of descriptive notes. It is wise to 
print such little books which you can have before you while 
listening to the work, and I greatly advise everybody to study 
them with care; they are full of information both as regards 
the history and the construction of the work. They have 
the one disadvantage that they might easily be mislaid! 
This work by Brahms has already been recorded in pre-electric 
days by the N.G.S. A comparison of the two performances 
shows with eminent clearness how much greater justice is done 
to the player by the electric method of recording, but it also 
shows that this is not the one and only thing. Brilliant though 
the present performance is, there can be no doubt that the 
N.G.S. is in closer contact with Brahms. Léner has a shining 
and smooth, but not a very adaptable, tone. There are 
places in the Adagio where the colour of it is quite out of touch 
with the colour intended by Brahms, and throughout the 
entire performance the strings give too much sleek brilliance 
and too little of the broad and rugged quality wanted. 
Brahms’s music should rather be played in shirt sleeves, 
cigar in mouth, than in evening dress. Though on the modest 
side, there is more of this quality in the N.G.S. edition. What 
is very fine in Columbia’s is the way in which the clarinet 
joins in with the strings, and in the Piz Lento of the Adagio, 
which largely depends on the clarinet, we have the most 
Brahmsian passage of the whole performance. 

I draw attention to the fact that the Lener Quartet has 
re-recorded the Quartet in F major (Op. 3, No. 5) by Haydn, 
which they did for Columbia some years ago under the light 
blue label, and that the new edition is a dark blue label one, 
so that the two 12in. records (9658-59) can now be obtained 
at 4s. 6d. each. 

Lastly, I want to mention two rarely heard instrumental 
combinations. One comes from H.M.V. and on it is the 
Spanish Cuarteto Aguilar consisting of four ‘‘ lutes espagnols.” 
These instruments seem to be played partly with a plectrum 
a la mandoline, partly by plucking a la guitar. Together 
they form a very exciting ensemble and give the typical 
Spanish pieces, Fiesta Mora en Tanger (Turina arr. Aguilar) 
and T'res Caprichos para Vihuelas (Mena, 15th cent.) all the 
ferocity and grace they must have. The rhythm is, of course, 
tremendous, and the variety of colour surprising (H.M.V. 
D.1528, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The other record comes from Columbia, 
and has on it a similar quartet, consisting of two mandolines 
and two guitars, called the Madami Instrumental Quartet. 
They are of a gentler type than the Aguilar people, and play 
Scarlatti and Martini (Tempo di Ballo and Balletto, arr. 
Madami) with crisp grace. The recordings are first rate. 

CJ. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
Nos. 121-3. Mozart’s Quintet in E flat for piano, 
oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon. 
Three 12-inch records. 


“TI certainly expected something very good, but 
they are far more lovely and beautiful than I had 
hoped for.’ From a Bury St. Edmunds member. 

Write for particulars to the Secretary, N.G.S., 

58, Frith Street, London, W. 1. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


PARLOPHONE. 


E.10807, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (12in., 27s.). Orchestra of the State 
Opera House, Berlin, conducted by Klemperer: First 
Symphony (Brahms). 


E.10813 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Weissmann: Fantasy on Delibes’ Coppelia. 

Klemperer,who conducts the symphony, is in his forty-fourth 
year. He has been conductor at Prague, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Strasbourg, Cologne and the Grosse Volksoper in Berlin. I 
like best his steady, sturdy treatment of the quick movements, 
the emergence of detail, his avoidance of strident, explosive 
climaxes, and in the third movement his smooth-running 
style. Some prefer a more crisp, rhythmically accentuated 
treatment here, but the slick manner has its qualities. I 
think Klemperer does not make quite as much as he might of 
the movement’s pointed elegance. One of the problems in 
this symphony is to contrast the two middle movements. The 
second, marked Andante sostenuto, is here taken so slowly that 
it is almost spoilt, for me. Brahms did not mean Adagio 
when he wrote Andante. This seems to me the one failure in 
the interpretation. It might be urged that the ffs in the first 
movement are not big enough. The scaling is pretty good, 
though, for the soft parts are kept down. I like the shading ; 
swells and diminuendos are not overdone ; the line-drawing 
pleases well. The colouring is largely, at present, in the 
hands of the recorders. The string tone, which, as the 
foundation, matters most of all, is good though not superb. 
It has little sting, and its metallic sheen is not too bright, but 
it rather lacks variety and broad impressiveness. The speed 
of the great tune in the last movement pleases me; it is 
rather slower than most conductors take it, and to my mind it 
gains by the remembrance of that non troppo after the Allegro ; 
yet in the full power there is not quite the dynamic energy 
and precision that help to give the music its full measure of 
nobility. I did not hear Klemperer when he conducted one 
of the B.B.C.’s concerts a few years ago. I wonder if he has 
quite the fineness of touch for this music. There are phrases, 
for instance, here and there, which Henry Wood would stroke 
and delicately diversify, and which Klemperer passes over in 
his stride, making them one string of not particularly interesting 
notes. I could give several examples to make clear what I 
mean if I had music-type. Those who have the score may 
listen to the playing of pp. 138-140, for instance. Then in the 
last rally at the coda, when the rhythm dances tum-tati tum, 
there is a shade of slackness. It is difficult to draw the line 
between ease and slackness; I feel that Klemperer just 
oversteps it in some parts of this interpretation. Those who 
like to be blown out of their bijou residences will prefer a 
bigger-scale performance ; those who like to hear most of what 
is going on, and do not wish to hear what is not, may buy this 
cheap set of records, assured that, if they know their Brahms, 
they can easily add a little essence of imagination to bring the 
performance up to the particular scale they fancy. 

The Delibes music is served up with less reserve than the 
Brahms, as is proper. This orchestra has recorded con- 
sistently well. Its strings have body, well clothed with flesh ; 
we are not too much reminded of the bony structure. In 
spirit and tonal quality it is perfectly happy here. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1560 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
condr :ted by Coates :, Fantasiafand Fugue (Bach, arr. 
Elger). 

D.1569, 70, 71 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coppola: Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 


and Madame van |Barentzen (pianist): Andaluza (de 
Falla). 
C.1608, 9, 10 (12in., 13s. 6d.). Barbirolli’s Chamber 


Orchestra: London Symphony (Haydn). 


D.1594 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Piero Coppola: Alborada del Gracioso (Ravel). 


D.1568 (12in., 6s. 6d.). San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Hertz: Entr’acte from Rosamunde, and 

* Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn). 


The Bach is a re-recording, with all the added power and 
impetus of the new system. Comparing it with the old, it 
seems to me that in the clearness of detail there is a slight loss, 
but this is balanced by the increased sonority which the 
glorious music needs. The Fantasia is a lovely bit of expressive 
writing, and the Fugue, with that middle section founded 
on the chromatic rising phrase, shows how free is the form, and 
how the right man can make it one of the most powerfully 
impressive of all forms. This is a record to keep with the 
Philadelphia recording of the TJ'occata and Fugue of last year. 

As I write I have only one record of the de Falla—the last— 
and so cannot discuss the performance fully. There are three 
pieces in this set (‘‘ symphonic impressions,” as the composer 
calls them)—Jn the Generaliffe, The Dance in the Distance, and 
In the Gardens of the Sierra of Cordova. The piano plays an 
important part in them. The Generaliffe gardens, outside 
Granada, contain, so say authorities on Spain, some of the 
finest trees in the country—oleanders, cedars, cypresses, 
myrtles, orange trees, watered by scores of streams and 
fountains. The Dance is meant to run on into the last piece, 
a suggestion of other gardens, “ a paradise of fertility,” as they 
have been called. The material used is not actual folk-song ; 
de Falla, as is his custom, moulds the material of popular 
song (particularly that of Andaluzia) to his ends, without 
copying tunes he knows. Rhythms, cadences, typical turns 
of phrase, and imitations of some of the instrumental effects 
of accompaniment, all are inspired by the songs and dances 
of the people, and passed through the mind of a fastidious 
artist. The composer spent an enormous amount of time in 
re-writing this work, from 1909 to 1915, and‘ the result of his 
work is a wonderful suggestive power, evoked by the blending 
of elements. In particular, I find attractive his way of finding 
what one feels is just the right instrument for a salient phrase— 
the one that gives it the fullest significance and fitness in the 
scheme of colour and shape. I doubt whether there is very 
great inventive power in de Falla, apart from his reflections of 
Spanish life and scenes ; but these are sufficiently delightful 
to give him a good place among the “‘ nationalist ’’ composers, 
few of whom, however, stand in the front rank of all. 

The pianist has a bold touch, befitting the bright, clear 
music ; the hardness in it is not entirely pleasant, but in these 
pieces it is scarcely a drawback. In anything demanding 
deep feeling it certainly would be. The recording of that 
portion of the Gardens which I have heard is as nearly perfect 
as one can hope for to-day. 

Another N.G.S. good example followed! Barbirolli took 
seven sides then (N.G.S. 98, 99, 100, 101), and gets the work 
on six here. Iam very pleased these are cheap records. Soon 
we may be encouraged to ask for yet more 4s. 6d. productions. 
The small classical orchestra allows that, I take it, and the big 
modern one doesn’t. The chief difference between the two 


sets of records is that H.M.V. is a trifle larger than life-size, 
and a shade more suave in tone, I think ; personally, I like 
the slightly smaller scaling of N.G.S. production for Haydn. 
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Both have the admirable youthful alertness of the conductor 
and the composer (though Haydn was sixty-three when he 
first played it, at his London “ benefit ’’). 

Ravel’s piece (an arrangement of one of the numbers in his 
piano suite Miroirs) takes its title from the ‘‘ dawn-song’”’ 
(‘‘ aubade,”’ as we know it best). He was born in the lower 
Pyrenees, and his Spanish-tinged music is amongst his very 
best—fertile in orchestral resource, if not weighty in emotion. 
The gay flights of this piece are extraordinarily well performed 
and recorded. It is a gorgeous affair for those who like this 
kind of thing. 

Will not someone pass the word to our friends abroad that a 
certain Entr’acte has, by some strange lapse, been recorded 
already ? If any bride wishes to be very modern, she can use 
the Wedding March record in church, and so drive another nail 
into the poor organist’scoffin. This is a solemn recording, which 
I like because one ought to be solemn at a wedding (judging by 
most of the photographs). The label, by the way, says 
**Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture *’ on one line, and on 
the next ‘‘Op. 21 (Wedding March).’’ This is the March 
only—not part of the Overture. The American Orchestras 
seem to go in for size, and we are just, perhaps, a little too 
conscious of that. This recording is grandly broad and rich. 


COLUMBIA. 

9616, 7, 8, 9 (12in., 16s., in album). Fanny Davies and 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Ansermet : 
Piano Concerto (Schumann). 

D.1638 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Same orchestra, conducted by 
Beecham: Summer Night on the River (Delius). 

9625, 6, 7 (12in., 13s. 6d.). Robert Casadesus and Orchestre 
Symphonique of Paris, conducted by the composer : 
Mon Lac (Witkowski). 

9583 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Madrid Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the Composer: Noche dé Arabia (Arabian 
Night, E. F. Arbés). ; 

9644-5 (12in., 9s.). The Basle Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner: Overture to Der Freischiitz 
(Weber), on three sides, on the fourth Second Entr’acte 
from Rosamunde (Schubert). 

9646 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Lucerne Kursaal Orchestra: Overture 
to Orpheus in the Underworld (Orphée aux Enfers), 
(Offenbach). 

9656-7 (12in., 4s. 6d. each). Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Philippe 
Gaubert : Nuages and Fétes from Nocturnes (Debussy). 

L. 2245-6 (12in., 13s.). The same Orchestra and Conductor : 
La Valse (Ravel). 


We already have a fine Schumann Concerto, but on red 
records. This, on dark blues, is a splendid bargain. Fanny 
Davies has the Schumann tradition, for she studied under the 
composer’s wife at Frankfort, and since she began at Birming- 
ham, at the age of six (1867) she has been making and solidifying 
@ reputation as a fine chamber-music player and a soloist 
who sees each piece steadily and sees it whole. The qualities 
I admire most in her performance are the crispness, masculinity 
and rhythmic propulsion. I think she is not quite sure of the 
balance between piano and orchestra in recording, and 
perhaps is over-strong at times because of that. The slow 
movement does not greatly please me. That fine flower of 
romanticism must be stroked and fondled, without being made 
to lose its grave beauty in the least sentimentalism. Miss 
Davies is too brisk with it. The orchestra does well—as 
well as any band can, with Schumann’s sad writing. This is 
surely the most ineptly accompanied work (speaking of the 
composition) in the repertory. Schumann never would let 
the band alone, and half the time it is simply scraping away 
for the sake of being busy; and, worse fault, he did not 
understand how the piano ought to come out from the orchestra 
ina concerto. If anyone thinks I am belittling Schumann the 
composer he is mistaken. Schumann was a genius in piano 
writing—the first to see anything like the instrument’s full 


possibilities ; he wrote some lovely songs, with the soul of 
graciousness and sorrow in them, and he was the first great 
literary musician; but he never understood the orchestra, 
and was quite at sea when he wrote for it and the piano. 
The recording is bright, gay, crisp, showing Ansermet and 
the gramophone at their best. He is not by any means a 
great conductor, but he can do some things very trimly. 
The piano tone is on the hard side, but it just avoids the bad 
clang of the poorer pianist. This is not quite my ideal 
performance of the concerto ; those who have heard Hess in 
it will know what seems to me as near perfection as we can 
expect in an imperfect world ; but it is good to have authority 
and mature wisdom in the soloist, and those qualities we 
certainly have here. 

Summer Night was one of the N.G.S. recordings. The 
companies salute the Society by adding its repertory to theirs, 
bit by bit. The N.G.S. 72 record compares well with this 
Columbia, except in the matter of surface noise ; but I under- 
stand that a new system of production now gives the N.G.S. 
a much quieter surface. Some of Barbirolli’s wood-wind 
tone is even more ethereal than Beecham’s ; the latter gets a 
rather deeper pile on the velvet, so to speak, and certainly 
gets effects of ravishing beauty. Summer Night is still more 
other-worldly than On hearing the first cuckoo. I know of no 
other piece with quite the same evocative power. Played 
in a quiet backwater by moonlight it would conjure the soul 
out of the body. 

I should not have heard of Witkowski if I had not had 
occasion the other week to go right through Dent’s Dictionary. 
He is a Frenchman, whose real name is Martin, born in 1867. 
He was first a cavalry officer, and took to composition rather 
late. He was a pupil of d’Indy. M. Pruniéres says of him 
that his early works are ‘“‘rather cold and rigid in form,” 
but that ‘‘ since the war he has perceptibly developed.” Mon 
lac belongs to 1921. There are three parts to the work—a 
Prelude, occupying one side, a Theme and Variations, taking 
three, and the Finale, two. I have no information about the 
intention of the music, which has plenty of swirl and colour, 
but is a good deal too amorphous for my liking, with mixed 
influences, some of the tolerably ancient and many of the very 
modern type. There is probably a “counterpoint of 
sonorities ’’ going on, but I should like to have more to get 
hold of. First hearings are not enough for a decision, but I 
am afraid this is like so much of the French music of to-day— 
nearly all head, and little else. Casadesus’ tone is at first 
hard in a few places; it comes out capitally on side three, 
strong and clean without excessive tang. The orchestra 
records truly. I wish we could have one or two records of the 
lovely music that the Casadesus chamber players gave us one 
night on the wireless last autumn. I have heard nothing more 
delightful for years than this consort of old instruments. 

BK. K. 

The Spanish composer, conductor and violinist, E. F. Arbés 
(born Madrid, 1863), is known to us best as composer of much 
violin music, and as a Professor at the Royal College of Music 
(London). His Arabian Night doesn’t really take us much 
further south than Spain, and at the farthest never forgets 
the best manners of German, French, and perhaps even a 
little of nineteenth-century English, civilisations. But the 
music is pleasant, with no debatable modernisms, and I 
think the composer must be very well satisfied with the playing 
and recording. 

More Freischiitz Overture discs! Possibly this may be the 
best performance for those who want the most straightforward 
and orderly. Besides, there are plenty for whom the mere 
names of such conductors promise all they ask. There is a 
very fair dynamic range, which is still too uncommon; the 
soft work is tolerably soft. But evenness and clarity are at 
fault, and for this the playing itself, these days, especially in 
such straightforward work, must be most to blame; though 
nearly all orchestral records at present suggest to me that 
strings are having far more than their fair share of the micro- 
phone. Hear—or try to hear—the horns near the opening 
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(of course, not every country, perhaps no other, has an Aubrey 
Brain to lead); and the motif used in dialogue, p. 17 of the 
Donajowski miniature score (about three-quarters of an inch 
before the end of side 2). Weingartner’s Rosamunde Entr’acte 
is sensitive, and has its serene beauty in full. 

In the middle of the frost which may or may not have gone 
when you read this, I am transported to a seaside pier. The 
real thing could hardly give us a more livening performance 
of the dear old Offenbach than this record, on a Wilson machine. 
Surely this must be its best record, and nearly the cheapest, 
up to date. 

For a full-length note on Debussy’s Nocturnes, see page 189, 
October, 1927. A shortened note also will be found on page 195 
of last October’s number. As Nuages (Clouds) was not, in 
this recent note, under consideration, I may repeat that 
Debussy noted of this first Nocturne: “‘The unchanging 
aspect of the sky, with the slow, solemn movement of the 
clouds dissolving in greyness lightly touched with white.” 

I have compared these Paris records with the Brunswick 
records, and (Fétes only) with the Philadelphia (H.M.V.). 
The comparison is somewhat hurried, but I think there’s no 
doubt that this new one is an altogether better performance 
and recording of Nuwages. Certainly it is much firmerand 
clearer, and more solid and satisfying; though Klemperer 
just possibly gets a little more of the mystery—more, shall 
I say, elementalism. 

This Fétes is brilliant in the extreme—far more brilliant 
than even the Philadelphia record ; perhaps too brilliant— 
perhaps a bit of refinement (? in recording) needed here and 
there ; but if so it is a good fault in such a piece. (Orchestral 
records, especially Columbia, seem to be getting almost too 
incisive—a bit unnecessarily “‘peaky’’; what about the 
following records, for instance ?) 

In the ideal state, when every composer receives a living 
wage, he should be compelled to write a certain number of 
waltzes. Some, such as Tchaikovsky, might be allowed to 
write nothing else. Unlike some composers, Ravel can write 
music of more import than a waltz; but, like all since the 
waltz arrived, he has written no better, more forthright 
music than to these measures (take his delicious Valses Nobles 
et Sentimentales alone). Bear this in mind the first time you 
hear these records. For La Valse is not meant to be quite 
so forthright and straightforward, and needs a little knowing. 
It is, in fact, a major work (and a fairly late one) and is called 
a ““Choregraphic Poem,” prefaced with a “programme” note 
which may be roughly translated: “‘ Through the clearings 
between scudding mists are to be seen waltzing couples. Little 
by little the mists scatter; at A [page 11 of the miniature 
score, Durand et Cie.] an immense hall can be distinguished, 
filled with a surging crowd of dancers. Gradually the scene 
brightens ; at the fortissimo B [page 25] the light of the 
chandeliers breaks through. An Imperial Court, about 1855.” 

Short of detailed analysis, there is little to add. But get a 
firm hold of the idea that the rhythmic, melodic and harmonic 
exaggerations—in fact, the one big gorgeous exaggeration— of 
the Viennese waltz is here taken to its logical conclusion (especi- 
ally in the bass brass tune towards the end of side 3, the brass 
and the Grand Finale on side 4). Then hear it right through 
several times, remembering the “‘ programme ” the third time 
or so, and I guarantee no one with any appetite will resist it. 
Anyhow, this is a fine opportunity of knowing some of the 
most remarkable, yet also delicious, contemporary music. 

So far I have only received the second of the two dises ; 
but I have studied this in some detail, with what is really at 
times a fairly complex score, and on the strength of it am 
ready to wager that the whole is, on the whole, a fine perform- 
ance and recording. Some subtler effects are lost in the 
reproduction ; especially some soft bass work, though this may 
be on the records all right. Whether such a work could 
humanly be played with still more Viennese “catch” is 
doubtful. Side 3 begins at No. 54 in the miniature score, 
Side 4 at No. 79. C. M. CRABTREE. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


H.M.V. deserves great praise for its publication of some 
extraordinarily good organ records this month. Within the 
last year or so the growth of such recordings has been 
unmistakable, and it is to be hoped that all friends of the real 
organ will appreciate this fact and go on giving it their support. 
For it cannot be denied that the public sense for what organ 
music should be is in grave danger through the enormously 
increasing use of organs of the ‘“‘ Wurlitzer ’ type in cinemas. 
I have written at length on this subject before and shall confine 
myself to pointing out once more this growing danger, but also 
the growing defence against it supplied by such publications 
as, for instance, the records issued this month. 

The most arresting of these organ performances is to me 
Dr. E. Bullock’s very brilliant playing of Handel’s B flat Organ 
Concerto on the organ at Westminster Abbey. Though 
fighting against a very disturbing echo the player has managed 
to give us as clear-cut a performance as anyone could wish for, 
with every detail there and in its right place, and the great 
outline of the work beautifully maintained. The registration 
is very varied and expressive. I particularly want to point 
out the perfect string imitation which lends a touch of festivity 
like that of a full orchestra to the performance without ever 
breaking the real organ character. The work is typically 
Handel, virile and at the same time full of grace, and the 
performance has in it the right spirit of the composer and also 
some of the awe-inspiring spirit of the building in which it 
takes place. It is on two records (B.2890-91, 10in., 3s. each) 
and on the last side is added the D major movement of the same 
composer’s Water Music. I think these two records have 
possibilities of becoming very popular. 

The Salisbury Cathedral organist, Dr. W. G. Alcock, is 
one of the most delicate players of the organ in this country. 
He is a romanticist, and since his organ is one of the most 
suitable instruments he could ever hope to have he always 
gives us performances of rare beauty. I don’t know anyone 
who makes me realise the effect of the subdued light through 
high church windows as he does it. In his playing art and 
worship seem to blend. Listen to the Bach Chorale Prelude 
(Dearest Jesus, we are here) he has recorded on B.2927 (10in., 
3s.) and note the silvery colours with which he introduces 
the chorale, just as a trusting child would pray, and how 
warmly he phrases that wonderful counterpoint Bach introduces 
later on like the folding of hands while the hymn is sung. 
Most beautifully played and quite in the spirit of the work. 
On the reverse is a fine rendering of Fanfare, by Lemmens. 

The organ at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is very suitable 
for recording. In few other places would so elaborate a work 
as the Introduction to Liszt's Fantasiaand Fugue ‘‘ Ad Nos” have 
created so satisfactory a result. Excellently played by 
G. D. Cunningham it gives the bright and festive impression 
of pageantry and great gatherings. It is rightly given a 
somewhat rhapsodic character by the player, and, though 
hardly a very important piece of music, it is worth hearing 
indeed, because it gives both organist and organ a fine chance 
(H.M.V. C.1627, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Two records have been made at the Queen’s Hall. I admit 
that this is a fine place for recording ; there is an echo, which is 
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an advantage rather than otherwise, but there is also a lack of 
atmosphere in the acoustics of the hall and in the organ 
itself. It is a clean sort of instrument, but that is almost 
all you can say about it. Considering this, it is amazing how 
much colour Dr. Albert Schweitzer has brought into the slow 
Fugue and the Finale of Mendelssohn’s Siath Organ Sonata. 
Thoughtfully and with a certain subdued warmth he explains 
the growth of the rather extraordinary little fugue, which is 
formed on a slow chorale-like theme, and in the equally quiet 
Finale he manages to create an interesting blend of colour and a 
feeling of distance which makes the simple (very German) 
tune of which this movement consists most attractive. There 
is the touch of a great artist in this performance (C.1538, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

The alas Queen’s Hall recording is by Marcel Dupré, 
who in yet another Mendelssohn, Finale from Sonata No. 1, 
gives us a typical example of his eminent clearness of playing. 
But Dupré’s clearness is this time on the verge of ruining the 
whole show, for it cannot be denied that this Finale is rather 
pedestrian and has the greatest difficulty in keeping up one’s 
interest, the more so when everyone of these academic details 
is given to you with the French organ master’s unfailing 
sharpness, and in his ascetic way 
of registration, which in fact he 
doesn’t change once during the whole 
performance. On the other side of 
this record he plays Bach’s famous 
Air onthe G String (from the Orchestral 
Suite in D major), but what is written 
so definitely with strings in mind 
cannot be expected to sound well on 
the organ. It suffices to hear the 
opening F sharp kept over nine slow 
beats, long, stiff and devoid of the 
expression the strings cannot help 
putting into it, to realise that this 
is a mistake. Compared with those 
oily ‘“‘tunes”’ we at times get on the 
*“Wurlitzer”’ this, of course, is music 
on avery high plane, but I fail to see 
any reason for having such arrange- 
ments performed by a player of 
Dupré’s magnitude (H.M.V. D.1588, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). 

That eminent technician on the organ, Edouard Commette, 
has this time, in St. Jean’s Cathedral, Lyons, recorded an 
Allegretto by himself (Columbia 9621, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Much as 
one admires Commette as a player, it is, after this experience, 
extremely difficult to take him seriously as a composer. The 
substance of the piece is so thin and so naively treated that one 
almost wonders whether it is meant in earnest or as a somewhat 
misplaced joke. And still more curious is it that this music 
sounds feeble on the instrument. How is it that a player with 
several excellent performances to his credit can make himself 
believe that this is of any value? We shall look forward to 
many records by the player, but not by the composer, Edouard 
Commette. 

On the organ of the 11th Church, Christ Scientist, London, 
R. Goss-Custard plays Rubinstein’s Réve Angélique, extracting 
much pink and light-blue from the pipes of the very modern 
instrument. The characteristic triplets of the Coronation 
March by Meyerbeer (on the other side) lose the right per- 
cussive effect in the echoing building (H.M.V. B.2928, 10in., 
3s.). 

PIANO. 

Columbia is to be congratulated on having realised the 
value of Harriet Cohen’s playing of Bach. Here and in 
Continental concert halls she has been acclaimed one of the 
most interesting amongst modern readers of his music, but it 
was left to Columbia to secure her for the gramophone, and 
now an album has appeared with the first nine Preludes and 
Fugues from the ‘“‘ Well-tempered Clavier ’’ played by her on 
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six records (L.2239-44, 12in., 6s. 6d. each, with a booklet of 
good descriptive notes). The recording of these classic pieces 
is good, a few less successful spots here and there are not able to 
diminish the value of this publication. 

Whenever performances of Bach are mentioned words like 
style, line, power, architecture, spirit of his time, etc., etc., are 
sure to crop up. All of which is right, of course. But the 
monotony with which these descriptions are repeated seems to 
mirror a monotony of performing Bach which at times comes 
dangerously near to staleness. And the fact is that a vast 
majority of players approach Bach in the same frame of mind 
with which they would enter a museum. They are much too 
occupied with what they imagine to be correct Bach. Others 
do just the opposite and try to pull him about to suit their 
own “‘style.’’ We all remember great performances where the 
player completely surrendered to the might of the composer, 
and some painful ones where the opposite took place, but in 
the case of Harriet Cohen we find a rare and happy amalgama- 
tion of both, of the spirit of Bach and of her own vivid 
personality. She approaches his music with simplicity, just 
as she would approach any fine music, absorbs it in her intensely 
musical and intensely modern mind and plays it with no other 
purpose than to express the beauty 
of the music before her. The result 
is a really personal performance with 
Bach, in spite of the past centuries, 
made alive, in the way in which we 
modern people think and feel. She 
comes into the world of Bach-playing 
like fresh air into a stuffy room. 
Critics will find this too slow and 
that too quick—personally I disagree 
with one or two tempi—but that is 
not the point; the point is that all 
of it lives in the moment of perform- 
ance. Of the nine Preludes and 
Fugues in this album I should like to 
point out the two on the first record 
(C major and C minor) and the 
Fugue No. 4in C sharp minor. It 
is right that Bach’s piano music 
should be recorded in its entirety ; 
it is wise to let Harriet Cohen do 
it. 

It is impossible not to feel the difference between alive and 
archaic Bach-playing when after the above-mentioned records 
Harold Samuel’s record of Prelude and Fugue in G major is 
heard (H.M.V. C.1637, 12in., 4s.). On the reverse is Brahms’s 
Intermezzo in E flat. 

Op. 110 (A flat), is, maybe, one of the most difficult Beethoven 
Sonatas to cope with. Just as hard as the general mood of it 
is to grasp, just so clearly do the general features of the work 
remain in one’s memory, once the effort to come to terms with 
it has been made. ~- Is it in spite, or because, of the freedom 
of the form? I daresay it is neither, but because the form, 
free though it is, fits the contents so closely. The meditative 
opening in the first movement followed by the energetic activity 
of the second; then the surprisingly dramatic recitative 
during which all strength seems to vanish and there is only 
the deep lament of the Arioso left in the world. But now he 
pulls himself together in the fugal theme of the last movement, 
and though the sadness of the Arioso once more threatens to 
overwhelm him, he—and this time with the theme of the fugue 
inverted—maintains his strength to the bitter end. Who 
could ever forget this drama? It is a good thing that H.M.V. 
has asked one of the world’s deepest readers of Beethoven 
Frederic Lamond, to record this remarkable sonata (D.1565, 
12in., 6s.). 

Another. set of Chopin’s Studies, Op 25, by Backhaus 
(H.M.V. D.B.1179, 12in., 8s. 6d.) keeps to the high standard of 
last month’s record. This includes Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8, and 
equally brilliant and musically profound as they all are I want 








to mention No. 5 in E minor because of the dignity of the 
emotional middle section. 

Moiseivitch has charmingly recorded the well-known Pastorale 
e Capriccioso by Scarlatti on H.M.V. E.528 (10in., 4s. 6d.) ; 
and on E.530 he gives what I believe to be the first record of 
anything of Medtner, but the Concerto in E minor is hardly 
a good enough example of this attractive Russian composer. 
On the reverse is Prokofief’s Suggestion Diabolique, Op. 4, 
No. 4, a very picturesque piece of devilment. Though not 
of great importance both these pieces have a claim to attention 
because of their novelty. 

The best Mark Hambourg record I have so far heard is 
H.M.V. B.2935 (10in., 3s.) with Claire de Lune (Debussy) and 
the two Sea Chanties, Shenandoah and Billy Boy, in arrange- 
ments. 

Turning to the Columbia 9609 (12in., 4s. 6d.) with Robert 
Casadesus, I find myself seized by gloom. Here is a perfectly 
competent pianist giving a very good performance indeed of 
Chopin’s First Ballade (G minor), and there are hundreds and 
hundreds of other pianists, known and unknown, who can do 
it just as well, and which of them should we sooner hear, or 
should we hear any of them at all ? Piano playing has become 
the most pathetic business in the world, and I am sure I don’t 
know what we can do about it. Howard Jones’ record of Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and Waldesrauschen (two excellent pieces) does not 
greatly improve my outlook on these matters (Columbia 9651, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) whereas the record with two bagatelles— 
Friedmann on Columbia D.1640 (10in., 4s. 6d.)—called Music 
Box of the Little Nana, by Mittler, and an arrangement of 
Judgment of Paris (after whom ?) at any rate is what it sets out 
to be, superior commercial playing ! 


VIOLIN. 


From last month is left over a most agreeable H.M.V. 
record with the French player Renée Chemet. The stuff she 
performs is but the very lightest— Berceuse by Groolez and 
Chabrier’s well-known Album Leaf—but when served as 
elegantly as is the case on this record such light fare becomes 
most enjoyable (D.A.812, 10in., 6s.). 


VIOLA. 


Columbia D.1637 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Minnelied (Brahms, 
arr. Lionel Tertis) and On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn, arr. 
Lionel Tertis), played by Lionel Tertis (viola, with piano). 
It is hard to believe that a musician of Tertis’s standing will 
take responsibility for what has been done. Why is one title 
in German, the other in English ? Surely both should be in 
both. Why no name of the accompanist? Then the 
“arrangement” of the Brahms Love Song, that wonderful 
Lied! Itis played and accompanied as it is in Peters’ Edition. 
Tertis ‘‘ arranges ’’ it merely by playing the first and last of 
the four verses one octave lower than as they are written, and 
in the last verse the glorious return of the main tune after 
the different tune of the third is turned into a shocking anti- 
climax by the sombre shades of the lower octave. As if this 
were not enough, the little coda with which Brahms rounds 
off the composition in the piano, which is meant as a coming 
down to earth again from the ecstatic heights—this essential 
part of the whole thing—is completely left out! This is 
surely distortion rather than arrangement. The Lied by 
Mendelssohn is less maltreated, though the changes of pitch 
and the clumsily written double stops add nothing of value to 
the classic tune. 

Having said so much, let me add that the playing and 
recording are of the highest standard, and probably for most 
people that is enough. 

Another Lionel Tertis record contains Chant Sans Paroles 
and Melody in F, arr. by the player after, respectively, 
Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein. Both are taken in an unusually 


quick time, which is rather refreshing for a change (Columbia 
5230, 10in., 3s.). 
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*CELLO. 

Lauri Kennedy is undoubtedly a fine ’cellist, as all who go to 
McCormack’s concerts know, with a clear tone and a fresh and 
clean way of phrasing. How is it then that this player chooses 
to arrange the Londonderry Air in about the worst manner I 
have heard up to now? This tune with the many excellent 
qualities, one of which being its diatonic simplicity, is here 
treated with arpeggios and trills and strange harmonies and 
I don’t know what, so that, if it were not for the player’s 
straight carrying through of the melody, the tune would be 
almost unrecognisable. Much the same happens to Old 
Scotch Melody on the reverse, but this tune being hardly as 
striking as the Londonderry, the harm seems less. There are 
lots of fine arrangements of these things about—the simpler 
the better ; why not use them ? (H.M.V. C.1618, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Cedric Sharpe arranges well. This time he has selected 
Tchaikovsky’s Berceuse in A flat and makes it sound very 
attractive on the ’cello. Sharpe can always be depended on to 
create records with taste and technique on an equally high 
level. On the other side is the popular Aprés un Réve 
by Fauré (H.M.V. B.2785, 10in., 3s.). 

I wish I could speak about as celebrated an artist as 
Beatrice Harrison in better terms than I am forced to do 
after listening to H.M.V. C.1626 (12in., 4s. 6d.). But the fact 
is that her playing of Popper’s Harlequinade is anything but 
attractive either in tone or phrasing, and that, on the whole, 
her tone seems dry and strained, as it were, on the gramophone, 
while often the intonation is not quite as it ought to be. When 
on top of it these qualities are applied to such absolutely 
worthless stuff as van Biene’s The Broken Melody, it really is 
hard to know what to say. 

W. H. Squire playing the Prize Song from Wagner's 
Mastersingers and Shenendoah (Col. 142186, 12in., 6s. 6d.) 
needs no comment from me. He has his large public always 
ready to pay 6s. 6d. for this sort of thing. 
: C. a. 
* * ¥ 


Santos Casani has consented, as was announced in January, 
to answer any enquiries addressed to him c.o. THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 58, Frith Street, W. 1, on dancing subjects. 


* * * 


Lilac Time Gems with orchestra, chorus and soloists on 
two Broadcast Twelves (5045-6) make a quarter of an hour 
of good playing and singing for four shillings that will be 
a real treasure in many homes. The English words are clearly 
sung. Equally sure of a welcome are two records of the best 
known choruses from Stainer’s Crucifixion (5043-4), by the 
City Temple Choir. The Welsh Guards Band in a Merrie 
England Selection (5050) and the Life Guards Band in Finlandia 
(5049) are also bulwarks in this strong list of popular classics. 





ANOTHER RECORDING TRIUMPH BY THE 


BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Weissmann. 


£10813 COPPELIA. Fantasy (Delibes) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 4/6, 


A record rivalling in excellence the famous 


recording of the Magic Flute Overture (E10750). 





Ask to hear these great achievements by 
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NEW OPERA ALBUMS 
“RHINEGOLD” AND “SIEGFRIED” (H.M.V.) 


It is curious as a coincidence, but otherwise scarcely 
surprising, that the choice of Siegfried as the winning item in 
our “ Big Works Competition’? should have synchronized 
with the publication by H.M.V. of an album containing an 
extensive selection from the score of Wagner’s music-drama. 
Personally, I have been unable to ascertain whether a specially- 
retained foreteller of coming events is kept upon the premises 
at Hayes, or even at Oxford Street, for the purpose of 
anticipating the results of our GRAMOPHONE competitions ; 
but such an individual should evidently prove useful, and I 
might even be induced, if a vacancy occurred, to offer myself 
for the post. Meanwhile, Siegfried (or, rather, a goodly portion 
of it) has come to hand, in company with some scenes from 
Rhinegold, the whole forming a welcome instalment on account 
of that complete recording of the Ring which will no doubt 
one day be our proud possession. As entertainment for a 
single séance, however, the instalment plan in this instance 
provides ample material. It occupies well over an hour and 
it comprises many of the salient features of the first and third 
sections of the tetralogy. 

On the inside cover of the album will be found some useful 
general remarks and, following these, a running commentary 
upon the story, as it develops in these selected passages, 
together with a few sparse references to the music and the 
motiven. The corresponding pages of the Schott edition of the 
vocal score are also given for the benefit of those who need 
them to follow the music. With the records themselves, as 
with their arrangement, there is little, if any, fault to be found. 
The fact that the whole sixteen sides, in spite of their all 
bearing the hall-mark of H.M.V., do not emanate from a single 
source does not interfere in the slightest degree with the 
average excellence of the collection. It might be of interest 
for the expert to compare the relative merits of the three 
orchestras engaged, viz., the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates, the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech, and the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Karl Alwin ; but for my part I consider that little would be 
gained by what must necessarily be a very subtle and complex 
proceeding, and consequently I leave it to others. 

The essential points to be emphasized here are the high 
standard of the recording as a whole, the obvious care which 
the three eminent conductors have shown in the execution of 
their respective tasks, and the highly satisfactory interpreta- 
tion both of the vocal and the instrumental portions of Wagner’s 
gigantic work under discussion. The four excerpts’ from The 
Rhinegold (D.1546-1319) present so to speak, the head and tail 
of the introductory drama. At first we hear the English voices 
of Arthur Fear as Alberich, Misses Trenton, Suddaby and 
Nellie Walker (only for a moment) as the Rhinemaidens ; 
and later on Walter Widdop as Loge with Arthur Fear as 
Wotan. The scenes in which they appear are the stealing of 
the gold, dawn over Valhalla, and the descent into Nibelheim ; 
and the language they sing, like that which follows, is German. 
That splendid artist, Friedrich Schorr, enters with the Berlin 
contingent in the Rhinegold finale and shares honours with 
Leo Blech in the grandiose entry of the gods into Valhalla. 
Here he is the solitary soloist, and we could not wish for a 
better. 

Into the six Siegfried discs (D.1530-35) a large quantity of 
magnificent music has been compressed. It starts off fittingly 
with the big Forging ditty of the “fearless hero,’ declaimed 
with tremendous spirit by Rudolf Laubenthal—every note, 
every word as true as the hammer-stroke that goes with it. 
The subsequent ‘“‘ meditation” affords a delightful contrast 
in tender filial yearning, with many notable themes 
accompanying in the orchestra. Then come two sides replete 
with the lovely ‘“‘ Forest Murmurs,” their delicate charm a 
veritable triumph for Dr. Leo Blech and his players, and 
succeeding these another which. contains the beautiful soliloquy 


for Siegfried after he has killed the dragon and well delivered 
by Rudolf Laubenthal. Next we have a dise devoted to the 
glorious interview between Erda and Wotan (superbly rendered 
by Maria Olezewska and Emil Schipper), including the latter’s 
farewell to the world, but omitting his scene with the defiant 
youth. Finally, of course, there comes the great closing duet 
between Briinnhilde and Siegfried, wherein Laubenthal has 
for a companion the incomparable Frida Leider. Needless 
to say that both, working their hardest, achieve their best, 
and worthily crown a very admirable and praiseworthy piece 
of work. 


“PELLEAS ET MELISANDE” (Col.) 


An authentic record of Debussy’s opera, based upon the 
no less famous play by Maeterlinck, and produced in 1902 at 
the Opéra-Comique, Paris, has been long and eagerly awaited. 
It was, if anything, more pressingly wanted than the Carmen 
album brought out last month, for the reason that, whereas 
Carmen sounds well in any language (and is performed in 
many), Pelléas et Mélisande only sounds right when sung in 
French and only quite perfect when rendered by artists 
possessing the accent, the method, and the tradition of the 
company by whom it was originally represented. Certain of 
those singers took part in the performances of Pelléas at 
Covent Garden and the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
both of which I witnessed ; and the principal parts will always 
remain associated in my memory with the consummate artistry 
of Mary Garden, Jean Périer, and Hector Dufranne. It will 
thus be taken for granted that nothing less than the very 
best could satisfy me in a gramophonie reproduction of this 
opera, and I am proportionately gratified to have found my 
ideal realized in the Columbia album just issued. Com- 
paratively little of the score is omitted; the whole of the 
essential parts are there ; and the recording all through main- 
tains the highest order of up-to-date excellence. In the 
brochure which accompanies the album the story is succinctly 
told, act by act, supplemented by a description of what happens 
in each record. 

Six two-sided dises (12in., L.2233—38) suffice for the allotted 
reproduction. The orchestra is conducted by Georges Truc, 
and the rdles are distributed as follows: Pelléas, Alfred 
Maguenat ; Golaud, Hector Dufranne; Arkel, M. Narcon ; 
Mélisande, Marthe Nespoulous; and Geneviéve, C. Croiza. 
It would be impossible to imagine diction more perfect or 
musical dialogue more exquisitely conveyed than will be 
found in these twelve records. There is no need for me to 
describe them in detail. The sequence of the various scenes 
can be followed without the slightest difficulty, particularly 
by those who have seen Debussy’s opera on the stage, absorbed 
in the scenic fascination of the setting and the weird, uncanny 
creatures whom a Maeterlinckian fate buffets throughit. The 
strange yet lovely music ‘“‘ comes over’ with singular fidelity 
of nuance, colour, and effect ; the singing keeps throughout 
at a high level; while the wonderful instrumentation is 
interpreted with all the requisite delicacy and refinement. 
On the whole, I am inclined to express the opinion that Pelléas 
is the finest recording of a French opera that Paris has yet 
sent us. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


‘Regals 


The March Regals arrived too late for distribution to all 
thereviewers. Two 12 inch records are remarkable at 4s. each, 
the Entry of the Boyards and Grieg’s Bridal Procession by a 
large Symphony Orchestra (G. 1059) and the first of his 
records on which Edward Isaacs has recorded. Beethoven’s 
Pathetic Sonata (G. 1061). These will be reviewed next month. 
A first-rate Sullivan record by Harry Milledge, now singing in 
“Lilac Time” (G. 9258) and the popular Whistler and his Dog 
and Whistling Farmer Boy by the Silver Stars Band (G. 9255) 
should be marked. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FRIDA LEIDER (soprano).—Or sai chi l’onore from Don 
Giovanni (Mozart), in Italian, and Ah! si la liberté 
from Armide (Gluck). In French. Orch. acc., conducted 
by John Barbirolli. H.M.V. D.1547, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

GIOVANNI MARTINELLI (tenor).—Un di all’ azzurro spazio 
and Come un bel di di Maggio from Andrea Chénier 
(Giordano). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.1143, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

ROSA PONSELLE (soprano), GIOVANNI MARTINELLI (tenor) 
and EZIO PINZA (bass).—Io muojo! Confessione! and 
Non imprecare, umiliati a lui from La Forza del Destino 
(Verdi). InItalian. Orch.acc. H.M.V. D.B.1202, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 

SOPHIE BRASLAU (contralto).—Romance (La Nuit—Night) 
(Rubinstein, Op. 44, No. 1). In Russian; and Come to 
me, O beloved (Cantata) (Bassani-Malipiero) in Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2226, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

DINO BORGIOLI (tenor).—Dei miei bollenti spiriti from 
Traviata and MARIO GENTILE (soprano) in Addio del 
passato from Traviata (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Col. D.1639, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

LOUIS GRAVEURE (tenor).—E lucevan le stelle from Tosca 
(Puccini) and La donna é mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch ace. Col. 5211, 10in., 3s. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano) and TINO PATTIERA 
(tenor).—Gia nella notte densa and Eddio vedea fra le tue 
tempie oscure from Othello (Verdi). In Italian, with 
Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin, conducted by 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlophone E.10816, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—Cavatina di Zerlina, 
Part I, Or son sola, alfin respiro and Part II, Domani 
il r to cava compito from Fra Diavolo (Auber). In Italian, 
with State Opera House Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlophone E.10817, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

NINO PICCALUGA (tenor).—Ridi Pagliacci and No, pagliaccio, 
non son from I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In Italian. 
Orch. acc. Parlophone E.10819, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—0 Isis and Osiris and Within these 
sacred walls from The Magic Flute (Mozart). In German. 
With orchestra and chorus. H.M.V. C.1625, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Mile, DENYA (soprano),—Un si grand et secret amour and Toi, 
froide fiére statue from Turandot (Puccini). In French. 
Orch. ace. Col. D.1645, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

ALESSANDRO GRANDA (tenor).—Nessun dorma and Non 
piangere, Lit, from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. D.1644, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

AURORA RETTORE (soprano).—Saper vorreste and Volta 
la terrea fronte alle stelle from Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. Col. D.1643, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 

FRANCESCO MERLI (tenor).—Donna non vidi mai and Ah! 
non v’avvicinati from Manon Lescaut (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1642, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

EBE STIGNANI (contralto).—Condotta ell’era in ceppi, in 
two parts, from Il Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Col. D.1641, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

DORIS VANE (soprano).—They call me Mimi from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) and One fine day from Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini). In English. Orch acc. Col. 9652, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

Frida Leider.—Even with no more than a few bars of the 
important recitative which precedes Donna Anna’s great 
air of the first act, one welcomes warmly such a fine rendering 
as this, because it proceeds altogether upon classical lines 
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and bespeaks in every phrase the presence of a singer of the 
front rank. The transition from the key of the recitative to 
that of the aria is so cleverly done as to be negligible, and makes 
a useful cut for purposes of gramophone length; otherwise 
it would be unpardonable. Besides, what follows is in the 
grand declamatory manner of the old school and big enough 
to rouse to action the most somnolent of Don Ottavios. On 
the reverse side another treat is in store. The beautiful Ah, 
si la liberté, thus beautifully sung, affords a worthy souvenir 
of the revival of Gluck’s Armide at Covent Garden last season. 
Unluckily, Frida Leider is not at her happiest when singing 
in French, and her words fail now and then to sauter aux 
oreilles just as they did in the opera. Otherwise criticism has 
not a point to urge against the making of this record—towards 
which, by the way, John Barbirolli and his orchestra have 
contributed a creditable share. 

Giovanni Martinelli.—I confess that many tenors bore me 
to extinction in the music of Andrea Chénier. As a rule, it is 
because their only idea is to shout it. Notso Martinelli. He 
really sings every note of these two airs, putting into them a 
wealth of glorious tone and an intensity of passion which is 
overwhelming without being overdone. The gusts nearly 
sweep you off your feet, yet without damaging your tympanum 
or causing any other sort of discomfort due to loss of 
equilibrium. For the tone never loses its rich, dark quality, 
never diminishes its untiring stamina or sustaining power, 
and makes you feel that this is the right singer for such music. 

Rosa Ponselle, Martinelli and Ezio Pinza.—This is a capital 
recording of the splendidly dramatic trio which constitutes the 
finale of Verdi’s Forza del Destino. It is in two parts, and the 
first recalls the outbursts of rage and fury made familiar in JI 
Trovatore by our old friends Manrico, Leonora, and the Conte 
di Luna. In the second we hear a suave melody started by 
the bass and taken up by the other voices in turn, rather in 
the Otello manner, then leading up to a strenuous climax. 
The ending is very tragic and comes out well here. Altogether 
the three artists make of it an exceptionally fine record. 

Sophie Braslau.—A female bass or a lady tenor—which 
ought we to call this clever Russian vocalist ? The quality of 
the timbre, especially when you hear the first notes, is very 
hard to distinguish from a man’s (and that man a tenor); but 
she can go down too, and the quality there is even more 
arresting in its sonorous breadth. To what extent the voice 
has been magnified by mechanical means I know not; but its 
power is almost superhuman, while I could wish that the 
tone-colour varied a little more. These songs suggest misery, 
anguish, and pleading, nothing else; hence their suiting the 
singer so well. The Malipiero is less tedious than Rubinstein’s 
weak imitation of Gounod, but it also recalls the early Italian 
style of Stradella’s Pieta Signore, without, however, its depth 
and sincerity of feeling. The record, nevertheless, is quite 
unique in its way and well worth having. 

Dino Borgioli and Maria Gentile.—These are, of course, 
separate pieces, not duets, but, being from the same opera, 
are not unfittingly associated on the same disc. Both are 
admirably sung; for here we have Borgioli at his exuberant 
best, and Maria Gentile in her most touching mood, with a 
voice that even brings back the indescribable, unforgettable 
sighs wherewith the greatest of all Violettas, Adelina Patti, 
was wont to linger over her “ farewell to the past.’’ Even the 
smallest re-awakening of such a memory is something to be 
thankful for. 

Louis Graveure.—I think I have heard this singer some- 
where, but cannot quite remember where. Nor do I recognize 
his voice in this record, which has developed it into a noisy 
tenor of amazing hugeness (large halls and soft needles 
indispensable !). The Tosca air is given with expression ; 
the Rigoletto with more brio than elegance or sureness of 
phrasing. The Italian, too, requires polishing, both as to 
accent and grammar. The Duke, when he talks about the 
donna who is mobile, should not refer to her as muti but muta 
d’accento. 
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Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera.—The voices of these two 
singers blend very harmoniously in the love duet which ter- 
minates the First Act of Verdi’s Otello—one of the most 
beautiful and original of the many inspired pages that enrich 
the score of that opera. It was, indeed, the number over 
which the critics “raved’’ loudest when Otello was first 
produced at La Scala forty years ago. Unfortunately, it is 
the custom nowadays to hurry the tempi ; and Dr. Weissmann 
does not avoid the common mistake of modern conductors. 
Otherwise there is little fault to find, while the exquisite 
mezza voce effects of Meta Seinemeyer are worth a journey to 
listen to. The tenor is also good in his softer moments, though 
his “‘Un bacio ancora” does not equal Tamagno’s in 
tenderness and warmth. 

Margherita Salvi.—Auber’s charming opera Fra Diavolo is 
never, alas, done here now, albeit on the Continent it still 
holds its own. The aria presented in this record was not, I 
fancy, in the original score, but added subsequently; anyhow 
I cannot remember hearing Pauline Lucca sing it at Covent 
Garden, and the part of Zerlina was one of her most fascinating 
creations. It is a difficult show-piece, quite in the Italian 
style, and Margherita Salvi makes a brilliant thing of it. 
There is more repose and certainty about her vocalization 
now than when she first stood before the microphone. She 
obtains a sweeter tone, a smoother cantilena, and her execution 
in the cabaletta (Part IT) is notably easy, flexible, and dashing. 

Nino Piccaluga.—Much might be said in recommendation 
of this Pagliacci record, did occasion call for it; but the fact 
remains that the subject is trite and its treatment in the present 
instance quite ordinary. The high notes are mostly forced 
and tremulous, thanks to a throaty production of them, but 
the middle register is rather pleasant and the diction very 
nearly ‘‘ choice Italian.” 

Ivar Andrésen.—It may reasonably be doubted whether 
the two Sarastro airs from The Magic Flute have ever before 
been delivered with such a gorgeous abundance of phenomenal 
tone—certainly in front of a microphone. Better still, I can 
perceive here no internal evidence of the ‘“ magnifying ” 
process. I am gathering expert experience on the point, so 
that I begin to be able to distinguish the natural from the 
exaggerated, and my conclusion is that the organ of Ivar 
Andrésen, being of too colossal proportions to require enlarge- 
ment, is wisely left entirely to itself. The result is a tone 
of supreme grandeur that will not “split the ears of 
groundlings,” but prove infinitely gratifying to the critical 
listener. 

Mile. Denya.—With a voice of penetrating power allied 
to faultless diction, the French soprano imparts all the 
necessary tone of authority to the commanding utterances of 
Turandot, and makes them proportionately interesting. She 
is the only singer besides Eva Turner who has succeeded in 
doing this. As a whole, the record could not be improved 
upon. ; 

Alessandro Granda.—It takes a first-rate tenor to do justice 
to the two solo bits sung by the Unknown Prince in Puccini’s 
last opera, and, as made manifest by the present record, 
Alessandro Granda answers to that description. He possesses 
an exceptionally fine voice, sustains with ease, and betrays 
no effort in mounting to the higher regions. His head notes 
are just as steady and pure as those in the middle register, and 
he phrases like an artist. The instrumentation comes out 
with clear definition, thanks to careful recording. 

Aurora Rettore—The Page’s songs from Un Ballo in 
Maschera are getting increasingly popular, and one could 
hardly wish to hear them sung in a prettier tone or more 
sprightly fashion than they are here. 

Francesco Merli.—Those who prefer early to late Puccini 
will heartily welcome the tenor airs from Manon Lescaut 
as proffered by such a capable and versatile artist as Merli. 
His voice records admirably because naturally produced and 
requires no artificial aid to render it imposing, while in the 
matter of style he seems ab‘e to adapt himself to any composer. 
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Ebe Stignani.—This accomplished contralto has deservedly 
won a high reputation in Italy, and is there considered to be 
the best Azucena of the day. It is more than probable that 
the verdict is a just one, if we may judge by her singing of the 
gipsy’s great air, Condotta ell’era in ceppi. By dividing it 
into two parts she has gained the necessary time and space for 
a highly dramatic and full-blooded performance. 

Doris Vane.—After French and Italian versions, we come to 
Puccini in English; and happily with little, if any, loss of 
musical effect. Words and melodies sound equally pleasing 
and familiar, for the singer imparts the same consistent value 
to both in an excellent record. 

HerRMAN KLEIN. 








CHORAL 
ZONOPHONE. 


Trinity Choir, with organ. 5264 (10in., 2s. 6d.). I think 
that connoisseurs of later-nineteenth-century Anglican church 
music will find this performance of God so loved the World 
(from Stainer’s The Crucifixion) almost ideal (except for the 
lurid organ registration at the start—the rest is unaccompanied). 
Granier’s Easter Song, Hosanna /, is in somewhat similar, 
though richer, style. The performance is again excellent, 
except that the soloist’s diction is very bad. 


H.M.V. : 

Glasgow Orpheus Choir, unaccompanied, conducted by 
Hugh S. Roberton. C.1512 (12in., 4s. 6d.). To learn to 
play pianissimo most orchestras in the world might start by 
hearing this Choir. That is just one of the virtues of the 
Glasgow Orpheus, than which no better choir in these islands 
is at present recording, so far as Iknow—certainly not anywhere 
else. They might work up their diction still more, however. 
The Isle of Mull is @ good tune which has been well arranged, 
without fancy-work, by this Choir’s conductor. Deep River 
is wrongly attributed to one Mansfield. It is, of course, the 
Negro Spiritual, arranged by Mansfield—I imagine Purcell 
James Mansfield, since he became prominent in Glasgow in 
1910. It is, I’m afraid, a mistake, though there’s nothing 
specially wrong with it. It'll be along time atthe present rate 
before the Glasgow Orpheus have recorded enough to have to 
fall back on Negro Spirituals. 


PARLOPHONE. 

Polyphonic Choir (Official Record at the 29th Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Sydney, 1928).. E.10820 (12in.,4s.6d.). This record will 
have widespread interest all over the world. It is impossible, 
however, to praise it. Few Italians seem to have yet remem- 
bered anything but the crude commonplaces and blatancy 
to which their opera has attained. Westminster Cathedral 
Choir would have been very different from this, which is only 
as good as a not very good parish choir of to-day. And even 
Elgar, who is very far from a really great liturgical composer, 
would have provided very different from this, which is not 
deserving of any occasion, let alone such an occasion. The 
Ave Verum Corpus is by 8. Moreno; the Tu es Petrus by the 
Choir’s conductor, Maestro Mario Pettorelli. 





If you have any difficulty in getting 
THE GRAMOPHONE, write to the Manager, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
(Published by Columbia.) 


Whatever one thinks of the greater part of this Society’s 
scheme as shown in its records, there can be no disputing that 
for music it is almost ideal. Of the very first importance, 
then, is the issue of five records, Numbers D.40118—22, under 
the title The Progress of Music. Their significance is completed 
by the fact that the work could hardly have been better carried 
out. On the first side of each dise is the introduction by Dr. 
George Dyson, Music Master at Winchester College, who will 
be known to many wireless listeners as having deputised for 
Sir Walford Davies. On the second sides are the actual 
musical illustrations, sung by Dr. Dyson’s own singers, the 
Winchester Music Club and the Winchester College Quiristers. 
Dr. Dyson starts at the beginnings of music as known to us— 
these five records take us from Plainsong to the first and perhaps 
greatest of all climaxes, our own Tudor period. (Notice that 
this is all vocal music ; instrumental music developed much 
more slowly.) The five records treat, respectively, Plainsong 
and Descant, Canon, Motet, Air and Canzonet, and Madrigal 
and Ballett. Notice that of all the seven thoroughly representa- 
tive composers only one is not English. Notice also that, 
illustrating Canon, we have a record which many people have 
long wanted—one of that astonishing and delightful English 
Round, Summer is a-coming in, of the date 1220; indeed,even 
without Dr. Dyson’s tellingly pointed and enthralling lectures, 
each one of these records would be almost unique, and only too 
likely to remain so. For the singing is outstandingly fine ; 
the only fault being of diction. The record of Gibbons’s great 
motet, Hosanna to the Son of David (on D.40120), is as superb 
and jubilant as the music itself. 

It is more than usually necessary when the subject is Music, 
to add my impression that there is not one sentence of Dr. 
Dyson’s which is not perfectly clear without any technical 
knowledge whatever. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


H.M.V. IRISH SUPPLEMENT. 


There are nine ten-inch recordsin this Supplement (3s. each, 
except the last). Five of them have reels, hornpipes, jigs 
and flings, all full of merriment and high spirits. Quite the 
best of these are Sean Nolan’s and his Dublin Orchestra’s. 
But where are those Irish pipes ?. Sean Nolan is a very active 
violinist, and his B.2886 is sparkling. It is accompanied 
by piano—rightly just a vamp, though occasionally there are 
chords which would have annoyed Stanford or Charles Wood. 
(In fact, for all the instrumental records, considering the high 
level of most of them it’s a pity the musical efficiency of the 
arrangements of the tunes was not quite fully insured.) Sean 
Nolan is also on one side of B.2887 ; on the other is a concertina 
(William J. Mullaly)—with piano completely at sea. B.2885 
and 2931 are bad. Colin O‘More (B 2889) is now good enough, 
even for the superb Foggy Dew and The Jug of Punch. 
Cornelius O’Sullivan is something more than pleasing (I 
can’t find the right word) in The Fair-headed boy on 
B.2898 ; but Charles Massinger’s song on the same record 
is cheap. It’s a pity that in the whole Supplement inimitable 
Irish humour is not more strongly represented (though, of 
course, there’s a little of the gentler sort in some of the other 
songs) than in the Flanagan Brothers’ The Widow McCarty 
(B.2899). On this record is also mild realism in Reviewing 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 

The most important record in the whole Supplement is of 
Margaret Sheridan (DA.987, 6s.). The lovely Gartin Mother's 
Lullaby is very richly sung, though in spite of the lilt I should 
have liked a bit more sustained, level lines, 2nd diction is a 
bit weak. Down by the Sally Gardens is so aggressively a 
man’s song that I can’t consider it. (Both are Hughes’s 
arrangements. ) 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


(SULLIVAN) 


H.M.V. D.1549-1559 (Eleven 12in., in album, £3 Ills. 6d., 
or 6s. 6d. each). Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

In preparing to record this opera, it is obvious that the 
Company found themselves in an awkward quandary when 
it came to casting Jack Point. A perfect choice is hardly 
possible. In George Baker they give us a singer who is good 
both in the concert hall and in the recording room, but is 
unavoidably handicapped in the attempt to convey the 
character of the part. It would be rather absurd to complain 
because Jack Point on the gramophone has a better voice 
than any we have heard on the stage, but with it we get an 
impression of robust heartiness that is out of keeping. From 
his first appearance Point was down on his luck, even before 
worse overtook him, and his merriment throughout was the 
product of effort and never spontaneous. This reservation 
is to be understood when any record that includes Jack Point 
is being considered. 

Derek Oldham it is hardly necessary to refer to; we know 
him well now and can be sure he will not fail us as Fairfax. 
We regret, however to find him indulging in a top note not in 
the score. Phoebe is also a D’Oyly Carte artist, Nellie 
Briercliffe, who sings her two solos with a nice light touch. 
That fine song, When our gallant Norman foes is sung well 
enough to pass by Dorothy Gill, but her voice seems at times 
to be only just equal to it. Elsie’s trying air, ’ Tis done! I am 
a bride, is very well sung and with taste by Winifred Lawson, 
I have a song to sing, O! is a good record, but not perfect. 
Though I should like it taken a trifle more slowly, I do not find 
others agreeing with me, hut at the end it should not be 
quickened ; in support of this contention I can quote Mr. 
Dunhill, and it is not so marked in the score. One feels that 
it is the Company’s duty to continue their efforts with this 
duet until they produce the perfect record. 

Most people will agree that the concerted numbers are the 
greatest successes of The Yeomen, and they are so, too, in 
recording. The two trios in the first act, Alas! I waver to and 
fro and How say you, maiden, which deserve better attention 
than they usually get, are both excellent, and the symphony 
at the end of the former is given this time. A man who would 
woo a fair maid is charming, and Strange Adventure is very good. 
When a wooer goes a-wooing was badly scamped in the old set; 
here the singers have tackled their difficult task with feeling 
and restraint. I am not sure that the choruses, especially 
the finales, are not the best things in the set. That despised 
little chorus, Here’s a man of jollity, of which we never hear a 
word in the theatre, is delightful with an intriguing bit of 
symphony at the end. The men’s chorus is sonorous, and the 
women are particularly good in the beautiful but difficult 
beginning of the finale to Act II. In the first act, the 
gratuitous symphony added in the old set after To thy fraternal 
cure is now removed, and the ironic fooling is cut short by the 
first toll of the bell. From this point to the end of the act 
two full sides are allotted in place of the former inadequate one 
side. In the finale to the second act, Elsie’s solo is now restored, 
and the whole, including Jack Point’s intervention, is 
sympathetically rendered, although one might suggest, hoping 
it is not captious, that Elsie’s regret for ‘“‘ the moan of the 
merryman, moping mum” sounds like mere lip-service, not 
heartfelt, also that the subsequent chorus is speeded up too 
much. 

I have said nothing yet about the orchestra, which pleases 
me more than anything else. Judging from results, securing 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent to conduct was the best thing the 
Company did when assembling the cast. We now look 
forward to a good record, in due course, of the Iolanthe overture, 
badly mauled in the present recording. 

Altogether a very good set, recorded with great care. 


N. Q. M. C. 
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SONGS 
PARLOPHONE. 

Jamieson Dodds (barytone). E.3595—7 (three 10in., 2s. 6d. 
each). On the level of the best of Parlophone’s low-priced 
special ines are five Tyneside Songs and a Tyneside Recitation. 
Jamieson Dodds, who will be welcomed back by many readers, 
is exactly right in these. I imagine that Tynesiders will 
greet all three records with delight, and that other people will, 
contrary to their fears, find them almost entirely intelligible, 
and will therefore like them immensely. The songs themselves 
are not quite equal to the North-Country folk-songs (recorded 
by Potts for the same Company) but would, say, deserve 
a first place in a northern supplement to the Weekend Book. 
Of the three discs I find the first quite the best, with George 
Ridley’s Blaydon Races and Cushie Butterfield. On the second 
are Geordie haad the bairn and The neibors doon belaa ; on the 
third Keep your feet still and the recitation Haaks’s Man. 
This last depends on the reciter. Dodds makes it really funny, 
though perhaps a slightly slower delivery might have been an 
advantage. 

Herbert Teale(tenor). R.284(10in, 3s.). A.C. Benson’s and 
Elgar’s In the Dawn is gloriously inspired. The music is among 
the finest Elgar has ever written. Teale I have not traced yet, 
but I seem to remember him on Beltona. He does this song 
enough justice for the record to be worth while (and that is no 
little praise for a British tenor—indeed, he’s to be congratulated 
on choosing it at all), though perhaps he’s a little too careful, 
and I don’t quite like the end—perhaps his part might end in 
strict time and a little loud. The accompaniment is a very 
good one for, I think, piano trio—piano, violin and ‘cello 
(other composers please note). The same accompaniment is 
a rather specially attractive feature in the Eriskay Love 
Lilt, which otherwise is not remarkable. Teale’s diction is 
not perfect. 

Phyllis Hudson (soprano). E.10818 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Has a 
voice of smooth and fairly full quality. She tries to make 
a lot of Gounod’s There is a green hill (arranged by E. F. 
Alexander) and Nearer, my God, to Thee (Adams and L. Carey), 
but naturally finds it difficult. 


COLUMBIA. 

Hubert Eisdell (tenor). 5212 (10in., 3s.).. This is the record 
that at the moment I’m playing over and over again in sheer 
enchantment. Dowdon’s Coluwmbine’s Garden seems but a 
trifle, but as far as I know it is by far the best thing Maurice 
Besly has set, and by far his best setting. Eisdell’s singing 
of it is not ideal through and through, but he certainly has got 
it, as a whole, exactly right, and it is likely never to be better 
sung. On the reverse is Eric Coates’s Little Lady of the Moon. 
Between these two songs is, of course, just that little difference 
which is all the difference. 

Raymond Newell (barytone) with orchestra. 5214 (10in., 
3s.). The Michaelmas Mystery (Melvin and Butcher) sets out 
as a parody of Widdicombe Fair, but doesn’t get very far. 
Newell, however, shows that it can be decidedly more amusing 
than boring, though his rustic accents sometimes slip into 
Cockney. He also puts lots of swagger into Archie of the Royal 
Air Force, which is by Longstaffe, and bears clearly the stamp 
of that composer, if perhaps a little less of his talent than does 
When the Serge nt-Major’s on Pur ide. 

The Salisbury Singers (unaccompanied). 5213 (10in., 3s.). 
I suppose we must be thankful for such a record as this, as 
long as the English Singers are not recording, and until we 
have the plentiful supply of this delightful music for which I 
hope this month’s International Educational Society’s issue 
will create an insistent demand. Round about a wood is quite 
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a good example of Thomas Morley—-which means, of course, 
that it is among the best music ever written. I don’t personally 
like this presentation of it, though there’s little definite criticism 
to be made. Bishop's Sleep, gentle lady sounds very quaint 
to most of us nowadays, but this men’s quartet are at home in 
it. 

W. F. Watt (tenor). 5235 (10in., 3s.).. U've always found 
this Irishman wholly delightful in the typical lighter Irish 
folk-songs and similar songs (and by “ lighter ’’ I do not mean 
‘““cheaper’’). He hasn’t always been excellent in the more 
serious. Here he essays the well-known Has sorrow thy young 
days shaded? and No, not more welcome (Erin to Grattan) 
(both arranged by Hughes, to English verses of Moore). And 
I definitely prefer him to anyone else in them. All the same, 
I don’t think his singing would lose any of its character in 
being trained a little further. 

Hubert Eisdell (tenor). 5234 (10in., 3s.). Belovéd, I am 
lonely (Aldington and Craxton) is perhaps just a little out of 
the ordinary. St. John Adcock’s The Dreams of London 
is a bit above most verses that Eric Coates has set, and his 
setting corresponds, and has some effective touches. Eisdell 
sings both perfectly well, except that I’m finding he occasionally 
needs to perfect his enunciation. 


H.M.V. 

The Baraldi Trio (women’s voices), with piano and two 
violins. (C.1615 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This combination must be 
almost a novelty in serious gramophone music, and as long as 
their composers are of Elgar’s calibre, and the subjects suited 
to the medium, will have a special interest. The Snow and 
Fly, singing bird are among the best of Elgar’s lighter music ; 
they might indeed almost have been written by Mendelssohn, 
excepting a touch of the grandiose Elgar in The Snow (where 
perhaps we feel a slight need of the women’s choirs, to whom 
these pieces are so familiar). I have no serious criticism of the 
performance, except that diction needs a little attention. 

Walter Glynne (tenor.) B.2901 (10in., 3s.). I’m inclined 
to approve of the transference of the tunes of some of Chopin’s 
pieces which are pure and simple melody (such as some 
Nocturnes) from the percussive piano to that better songster, 
the violin. But the merciless chopping of a tune from his 
Second Ballade, and the setting of it to doggerel, and the singing 
of it, under the title “‘A Barcarolle at Dawn (Chopin, arr. 
Bateman)” ...! Glynne manages to keep Chuckerbutty’s 
Still in dreams I see her from being unbearable. 

John Goss and The Cathedral Male-voice Quartet, with 
piano. B.2940 (10in., 3s.).. These people and their songs are 
not outstanding this month, but will satisfy everyone who 
wants their every record. There are even better sea shanties 
than these for them yet to record, or re-record, except Johnny 
comes down to Hilo, and, for once, I’ve heard that done better. 
The other shanties here are Walk him along, Johnny, O Shallow 
Brown and Miss Lucy Long (all arranged by Sir Richard 
Terry). ; 

Mavis Bennett (soprano), with orchestra. B.2929 (10in., 
3s.). It’s strange Coleridge-Taylor’s setting of the Willow 
Song hasn’t had more attention. It is one of the best things 
Mavis Bennett has done, though I think the simple ‘ poor 
soul’? would have made less bones about the final elaborated 
** Willow ”’ of each verse, nor would have sung ‘‘ Wi-hill-ow.”’ 
Musetta’s Song (from Puccini’s La Bohéme) is quite good, but 
not quite so good, and Miss Bennett really might as well have 
sung it in Italian for all the English we hear. Her diction in 
the other, by the way, is just a little better. 

Theodore Chaliapine (bass), with orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Goossens. D.A.993 (10in., 6s.). I defy anyone ever 
to guess what is on one side of this : Chaliapine, in Coningsby 
Clarke’s The Blind Ploughman, in English!! Of course, he 
gives tremendous power to the final climax; but, making 
rather heavy weather with the English language, he seems to 
have thought that because the voice part proceeds dot-and- 
carry-one fashion, it should be phrased with a breath for 
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almost each double step. Something the same applies tohis 
singing in English Malashkin’s Oh, could I but express in song. 
Ifdon’t feel he’s happy, though it’s tremendous, and, indeed, 
I’m a little surprised to find how much the music’s the thing, 
really, with Chaliapine, when the music’s really eloquent. 

John McCormack (tenor) accompanied by Edwin Schneider. 
D.B.1200 (12in., 8s. 6d.). McCormack has held me in some 
present-day songs whose music is of extremely doubtful moral 
worth, but even he can’t keep alive these old-fashioned 
platitudes (Crouch’s Kathleen Mavourneen and Molloy’s Love’s 
old sweet song). Besides, I don’t even feel he’s really in them 
himself. Yet some people may think it worth 8s. 6d. to have 
these songs sung by him. 


ZONOPHONE. 

Barrington Hooper (tenor). A.355 (12in., 4s.). Those who 
like both Barrington Hooper, and Clay’s Ill sing thee Songs of 
Araby, will like this record. They are also likely to like Mattei’s 
Dear Heart on the other side. 

C. M. CraBTREE. 


A SCOTTISH SAGA. 


A LIFE OF SONG. Marjory Kennedy-Fraser. 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


For many faithful years Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser has carried out 
her loving task of collecting the Hebridean songs we delight in. 
Lately Edinburgh made her Mus.D., amidst general acclamation. 
This is the tale of her wanderings and exciting finds—asaga of 
mind and heart. Her father, David Kennedy (I like his 
portrait—a grand Scots face) carried his native songs over the 
world. His daughter first appeared on the platform with him 
in 1870, and with her brothers and sister made a quartet 
that sang for nearly ten years, touring in Scotland and round 
the world. There are lively accounts of travel in the bush of 
Australia in the early seventies, in a coach and seven horses, 
often over terrible roads, seeing the famous bushranger Kelly, 
and singing to lonely Scots, some of whom, for the party’s 
““twa hoors at hame,” as the entertainment was called, had 
ridden a hundredf{miles. Sometimes the horses stampeded ; 
the travellers had to ford rivers, piano and all. 

Then came several concert tours in the British Isles, and 
more travels abroad—an exciting life indeed. It was followed 
by a period of quiet teaching in Edinburgh, and then came the 
year 1905, when the Hebrides took hold of the author, and 
never loosed their grip. No journey ever gave so fine a thrill 
as that first trip to Eriskay, and Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser makes 
us feel the rare delight of the new land and its hidden beauties 
of song amongst romantic surroundings—where Prince Charlie 
landed in 1745. There are vivid word-sketches of the fine 
old singers who gathered of nights to ceilidh round the fire, and 
of the daily toil of the islanders, lightened by songs of labour. 
Everything had its appropriate lilts—fishing, the various 
processes of preparing wool for cloth, and household tasks as 
well. Some of the imaginative songs—the Mermaid’s Croons 
and the seal-songs (the seals make musical sounds that some 
believe to be singing) are full of the beckoning, unworldly 
beauty and mysticism of a life that seems remote from ours— 
a life to which most of us, in some tangle of spirits, have 
wished we could retire. There is pathos in the lives of poor 
folk, but grand independence too. They have their joys—the 
wedding at Benbecula is a sample, with its bagpipes, salute 
of gunshots, the five-mile walk home, and dancing till the sma’ 
hoors. 

The book is full of meat ; to me, as a Scot, it is especially 
rich in suggestion ; but it is the sort of thing to refresh any 
jaded professional worker and delight the amateur, who will 
feel very closely drawn, as he reads, to this wonderful woman, 
a born enthusiast, an inseeing musician, and a great lover of 
her fellow-creatures. 


W. R. A. 
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TWO SONG BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF SONGS. Edited by Ernest Macmillan. 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.). 


A LITTLE SONG BOOK OF THE NATIONS. 
Edited by A. E. W. Thomas. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, ls. 6d. Words only, ls, a dozen.) 


Dr. Macmillan’s collection is ‘“‘ compiled for the entertainment 
and delight of English men and women everywhere, but 
especially for those at home and in Canada.”’ Issued under 
the auspices of the National Council of Education, it is happily 
comprehensive, giving a lot of old favourites, and one or two 
French and French-Canadian songs that we are glad to meet for 
the first time. Of the old friends, there is Alouette (did anyone 
ever sing it better than Stanley Holloway, in the ‘ Co- 
Optimists ?), Malbrouk, A la claire fontaine, and so on. The 
balance between folk-songs and popular ditties is well kept. 
The book is not “ art-y ” or “ educational ” in a narrow sense. 
Occasional fingering helps the humble pianist. The arrange- 
ments are easy and sensible. Occasional notes add to the 
interest, but these are not overdone. I am glad to see some 
Purcell and Dowland amongst well over a hundred songs. 
Some of them could be sung, from the accompaniment, as 
four-part ventures. The book is attractively bound, and 
would make a good present for a singer who does not know 
quite all the best old songs of the nations. 

The O.U.P. book is a capital eighteenpennyworth, which 
Viscount Cecil, in a foreword, commends especially to League 
of Nations audiences. There are seventeen songs, each from a 
different country. An interesting programme could be made 
by going right through the book. Many of these are new to 
me—the songs from Japan, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, and 
others. I recollect well the charming Swiss song, Midsummer 
Day; and there are others that any lively-minded singer will 
be glad to know—all for less than the price of a shop-ballad. 
Many of the accompaniments (well made by H. J. Foss) can 
be used for four-part singing ; and it is suggested that the bass 
and the melody may well be sung, where there are no singers 
able to guarantee truth in the inward parts. 

W. R. A. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSIC OF 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. By A. E. F. 
Dickinson. ‘* Musical Pilgrim” Series. (Oxford 
University Press, ls. 6d.) 


AN 


This is, as it were, a timely interim report upon the mind and 
style of one of our best composers. The author has balanced 
enthusiasm, and knows how to pick out salient characteristics 
without over-emphasis. He considers in brief, well-rounded 
miniature essays seven or eight of the chief compositions, from the 
Sea Symphony (which we certainly should have in recorded 
form) to Sancta Civitas. Those who do not always feel greatly 
drawn to V. W. will get into closer touch with him by reading 
this little book. Even if one cannot feel for his work the 
binding affection that Elgar’s or Delius’ arouses, it is worth 
while to read Mr. Dickinson in order to appreciate more keenly 
the curiously blended mysticism and sturdiness, subtlety and 
starkness, in the music. I hear that he is now composing a 
great deal, having apparently satisfied himself that he has 
found his idiom. There are, I believe, two concertos on the 
way, and the opera about Falstaff, that the R.C.M. is shortly 
going to produce. Mr. Dickinson does not mention the 
composer’s own notes on the London Symphony, which have 
been published, and which give hints as to its poetic suggestive- 
ness. 

K. K. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


( Unless otherwise stated, all titles are fox-trots.) 

One of the most astonishing things is the regularity with 
which Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra appears in the His Master’s 
Voice catalogue, although it is now over six months since his 
contract terminated. The result is that we are getting an 
enormous output from this band, as Columbia feature it in all 
their supplements. Still, I don’t think any dancer will 
grumble! This month Columbia wins, owing to a remarkable 
playing of Pickin’ Cotton, which I consider the best fox-trot 
for many months, and a wonderful concert performance of 
American Tune (Col. 5242). H.M.V., not to be outdone, have 
issued a George Olsen version of Pickin’ Cotton, with I’m on 
the crest of the wave on the other side (H.M.V. B.5591). All I 
can say is that, if you enjoy the best modern dance music, you 
cannot afford to miss either of these discs. Returning to 
Paul Whiteman, we have I’m on the crest of a wave and What 
dya say on Columbia 5241, and Love and Kisses and a new 
version of that famous waltz Three o’clock in the morning on 
H.M.V. B.5583. American Tune is given a more “ ballroom ”’ 
rendering by George Olsen, with the usual attractive vocal 
refrain, and Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders certainly 
rival Whiteman’s What d’ya say on H.M.V. B.5592. 

There could be no doubt at the Columbia Dancing 
Championships at the Albert Hall that the success of the 
evening was Ray Starita and His Ambassadors Band. Hundreds 
stopped dancing and gathered round the platform on which 
they were playing and the applause was at times enormous. 
Their February mid-month records are two fox-trots from the 
new musical play “ Mister Cinders,’ Spread a little happiness 
and Ev'ry little moment (5228) and a couple of numbers in 
6-8 time, One and one are two and Dada Dada (Col. 5227). 
All these are well played, but the vocal chorus in the last is 
very silly, but then, it is an extremely silly song. The Picca- 
dilly Players under Al Starita were also much appreciated at 
the Albert Hall and, of course, are one of the best combinations 
in the West End. You will thoroughly enjoy their rendering 
of I must be dreaming (F.T., Col. 5224), and they also give a 
good account of themselves in Blue Grass (F.T.) on 5225. 
Debroy Somers’ Band is rather disappointing just now, but 
their medleys are always successful with a great many people 
and both A hunting medley and A community medley are good 
examples of their type (Quick-steps, Col. 9623). Another 
record that should be given a trial is The Ipana Troubadours 
in Gloriana (Col. 5243). I liked their playing very much. 

A really excellent record—good on each side—is Parlophone 
R.280. Ed Lang’s Wonder Orchestra plays that good tune 
I must have that man splendidly and The Dorsey Brothers and 
their Orchestra are first rate in Dixie Dawn, introducing, 
naturally, some good trumpet playing. A tango record is 
somewhat of a rarity these days and I wish, therefore, that I 
could recommend more warmly The Pavilion Lescaut Tango 
Orchestra’s disc, but, whilst they give a fair rendering of I kiss 
your hand, Madame, they are not good in Marion (Parlo. R.278). 
Raie da Costa’s Orchestra are distinctly pleasing in Glad rag 
doll and Old man Sunshine (Parlo. R.276) and Arthur Rose- 
berry’s Kit Cat Band do some good straight playing in two 
popular numbers, Blue Grass and There’s a blue ridge in my 
heart, Virginia, on R.277. In the March supplement, this 
band show a very marked improvement in I’m crazy over you 
and My Southern Home (R.291), whilst I give a good mark to 
the Comedy Dance Ofchestra in It goes like this (E.6131). 

Brunswick, as usual, have an interesting list. The fact 
that he is now in this country will make many people want to 
hear Abe Lyman in Weary Weasel and San (3842), but I think 
the two best discs in the list are 3892, with Ray Miller and his 
Orchestra in Anything you say (F.T.) and If I have you (Slow 
F.T.) and 3868 with that good band, Meyer Davies and his 
Swanee Syncopaters, in two fox-trots I can’t give you anything 
but love and In the evening. Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt 


Orchestra is good in Rhythm King (F.T.) but his It goes like 
this was not so good as the Statler Pennsylvanians’ record 
last month. The titles of the two numbers by Louis Katzman 
and his Kittens are self explanatory, Ragging the Scale and 
Parade of the Wooden soldiers (3865), whilst Joe Green’s Novelty 
Marimba Orchestra is responsible for two rather indifferent 
waltzes on 3867. 

The Gramophone Company’s mid-month list contains 
many waltzes, but before I discuss these, I must say a word 
about a splendid record by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 
Sensation Stomp is possibly the best side, but Whiteman Stomp 
is not far behind. This is not a good record for dancing, but 
it is splendid to listen to. The waltzes reach a high standard, 
but there is an extraordinary lapse in Girl of my dreams played 
by Blue Steele and his Orchestra, on B.5685. The trombone 
goes so flat, that I thought my machine had run down. ' How- 
ever, a trial on three different machines proved that it was the 
record that was at fault. Otherwise this number was well 
played. The Troubadours, however, are responsible for a very 
good I loved you then as I love you now, with a fox-trot by 
Johnny Johnson’s Statler Pennsylvanians on the reverse side, 
Once in a lifetime (B.5586) and Waring’s Pennsylvanians are 
heard to advantage in I’m sorry, Sally (F.T.) on B.5587. On 
the reverse side of this disc, Ben Pollack and his Park Central 
Orchestra play a waltz, Forever, like so many modern dance 
bands—as though they were simply itching to stop and lLegin 
a fox-trot. The New Mayfair Orchestra do some very good 
straight playing in Spread a little happiness and I’m a one man 
girl, both from “‘ Mr. Cinders ” on B.5590, and are also good in 
Mistakes (Waltz) and There's a blue ridge ’round my heart, 
Virginia (F.T. B.5588). The list is well completed by The All 
Star Orchestra in There's a rainbow ’round my shoulder (B.5584). 

Wonderful value is now provided on the cheaper records. 
The subtle playing of the famous dance orchestras is absent, 
but for those who want their favourite tunes rendered in good 
time and rhythm, all that they desire can be obtained for 
eighteenpence—or even less. A notable record of this class is 
provided by Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra in Shout Hallelujah 
and Don’t be like that, which at ls. 3d. is remarkable 
value (Dominion A.44). The same company issues another 
good dise with the Deauville Dance Orchestra playing Nobody's 
fault but your.own and a waltz, Neapolitan Nights (A.53). 
Another popular record will be Jay Whidden’s Band in You're 
in my heart (F.T.) and that excellent waltz Mistakes (Imperial 
2011, 1s. 6d.), but perhaps the best of this bunch is Sam Lanin’s 
Orchestra in that successful fox-trot Old man sunshine, with 
Joe Candulla’s Orchestra in Dusky Stevedore on the reverse 
side (Imp. 2008). Another one-and-threepenny disc that can 
be warmly recommended is Radio 925, with Alfredo and his 
Band in Virginia and the waltz Girl of my dreams. 

The Zonophone list always contains some good numbers, 
and the recording is always of the highest class. I can 
recommend The Arcadians Dance Orchestra in I'd rather cry 
over you, with I still love you on the reverse side (5273, 2s. 6d.). 
They are also heard to advantage in another popular fox-trot, 
Just a night for meditation (5272), whilst The Rhythmic Eight 
do some pleasant work in two more fox-trots, Shout Hallelujah 
and Don’t be like that on 5270. The Regal list contains two 
excellent discs by Hal Swain and his Cafe Royal Band, of which 
Laughing Marionette on G.9264 and Virginia on G.9263 are 
the best numbers and there is a good selection, in fox-trot time, 
of ‘“‘ Funny Face” by Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five. 

Altogether, the February mid-month and March lists from all 
the companies have reached a higher all-round standard than 
for quite a long time, and there are definitely two very good new 
tunes, Pickin’ Cotton and American Tune. 

Since writing the above, some more records have arrived, 
which I can only describe very briefly, but believe me, the 
dance lover with a limited purse is going to have a difficult time 
in making his choice this month! Ambrose and his Mayfair 
Hotel Orchestra give a beautifully finished performance of 
If I had you on H.M.V. B.5605, whilst Jack Hylton’s Orchestra 
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give us two dises, of which I give a slight preference to B.5594, 
with Where the shy little violets growjand Oh! What a night to 
love. Finally, there are some excellent little Broadcast records, 
of which I make the following selections : Bidgood’s Symphonic 
Dance Band in Old man sunshine (342) and The Original 
Havana Band in Shout Hallelujah and Blue Grass (340) which, 
at}ls. 3d., certainly give you value for your money. 

The March Dominions are a good bunch, the most notable 
being Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra in Spread a little happiness (A.63), 
Misery Farm(A.67), The Midnight Serenadersin I’m crazy over you 
(A.64), and last, but not by any means least, Sam Lanin’s Trouba- 
dours in a really excellent Old man sunshine (A.69). T.M. 





BAND RECORDS 


It is a long time since my monthly pile of’records contained 
so much really cheerful music. To start with, what could be 
jollier than the Selection of Leslie Stuart’s Songs as played by 
the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. C.1628) with its memories 
of Eugene Stratton, Floradora and other attractive bygones ? 
I am glad that this selection has been deemed worthy of a 
12in. record, for without exception the tunes are worth 
preserving and the playing of the band (which is quite a large 
one) is excellent. I fancy that this record will have a very 
large sale among all gramophiles old enough to remember 
Leslie Stuart in his palmy days, and I hope it will not be 
neglected by composers of modern music of a similar type, 
most, if not all, of whom could learn a lot from it. Another 
record by the same band (H.M.V. B.2924) contains the Wee 
MacGregor Patrol and The Policeman’s Holiday, and what a 
delightful piece of fooling the latter is. 

Of all the memory-plaguing pot-pourris ever written those 
compiled by Herman Finck are the best, and of all Finck’s 
the one called, very appropriately, Melodious Memories, is 
the best. This is played very crisply by the Scots Guards 
Band, and finely recorded on Edison Bell ‘‘ Electron’? X541. 

Another delightful selection is that from The Princess of 
Kensington, as played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 
9620). This is at once among the most un-Germanesque and 
best of Sir Edward German’s music. This may sound con- 
tradictory or paradoxical, but while it is among the finest of 
all the composer’s works it is freer from his well-known 
mannerisms. Both playing and recording are splendid. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are 
responsible for the next two records. E.6128 contains 
India March and Under the Double Eagle March. The former 
is a good march of the ordinary variety, but the latter is surely 
one of the best marches ever written. It is by J. F. Wagner, 
and is as different as chalk from cheese from the pretentious 
affair called Nibelungen March which aroused my ire last 
month. The playing and recording are as fine as ever in this 
record, which makes their next record, containing the Poet 
and Peasant Overture (E.6116), rather disappointing. The 
recording is excellent and so is the playing, judged technically, 
but the conductor has permitted himself too many liberties 
with the tempi and phrasing. Evidently he is one of the 
gentlemen who must be different from everyone else. The 
most attractive feature of the record is the slow opening 
melody which is very beautifully played on the euphonium. 

Much as I admire the euphonium in the last-mentioned 
record I must award the palm this month to the bass section 
of the National Military Band in Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien 
(Zono. A.354). It must be heard to be believed and it sounds 
as if both brass and string basses are employed. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


The Gramophone Company are to be congratulated on being 
so prompt with a ‘‘ Mister Cinders” Selection, the new musical 
success at the Adelphi, with Binnie Hale and Bobby Howes 
at the top of their form. The music is attractive, if a trifle 
reminiscent, and the selection is well played by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra. The reverse side contains Vocal Gems by The 
Light Opera Company from ‘“‘ Merry, Merry,” which, as I write 
these lines, has not yet had its first performance, but, judging 
from this record, should prove an instantaneous success 
(H.M.V. C.1624, 12in.). 

George Metaxa sings his favourite number Ay, Ay, Ay and 
the popular I kiss your hand, Madame, on the same Company’s 
B.2944, and I have no hesitation in recommending it to 
everyone, whilst another disc that is certain of a splendid 
welcome is Frank Crumit in The Bride’s Lament, with an 
attractive accompaniment of violin, accordeon and piano 
(H.M.V. B.2921). Still another Sonny Boy, but one that 
must nevertheless claim our attention since it is sung by 
Paul Robeson (H.M.V. B.2948). You will like it and also 
De lil’ piccaniny’s gone to sleep on the other side. There's 
a rainbow round my shoulder and Happy days and lonely nights 
are splendidly rendered by Johnny Marvin (H.M.V. B.2926), 
whilst The Californian Humming Birds are great in It goes like 
this on B.2632. Incidentally, the reverse side of this disc 
contains Ten little miles from town sung by the same artistes. 

Gracie Fields’ new record is assured of a big welcome on 
account of the humour in Like the big pots do (H.M.V. B.2923), 
whilst two charming duets are provided by Winnie Melville 
and Derek Oldham, The old sweet song and Love’s dream 
(B.2937). 

Prominent in the Columbia list is a new disc by Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys containing Rhythm King and My 
suppressed desire, rendered as only these incomparable people 
can (5240). Ukulele Ike disappoints me greatly. He used 
to be the most original of singers and one never knew quite 
what he was going to do next, but he now seems to have 
settled down to sentiment laid on with the thickest of brushes. 
You will appreciate what I say if you hear him in Anita and 
Just a sweetheart on Col. 5221. Those fresh evergreens, 
Layton and Johnstone, produce success after success each 
month as regularly as clockwork, and perhaps My Ohio home 
on Col. 5220 is the best of their February mid-month issues. 

Gilbert and Sullivan are coming in for a lot of attention just 
now. Columbia issue a twelve-inch disc of Vocal Gems from 
“The Pirates of Penzance”? by The Columbia Light Opera 
Company (9622, 4s. 6d.), and the Zonophone Light Opera 
Company occupy one side of a twelve-inch record with Vocal 
Gems from the same opera, the reverse side being devoted 
to ‘‘ Patience ’’ (Zono. A.352, 4s.). Both these are good and 
should not be missed. 

Clarkson Rose has some funny things to say about England 
and ‘‘ The girls of the old brigade ” on Zono. 5268, and a new 
comedian, I think, extracts quite a lot of fun from The Sunday- 
school has done a lot for me and Oriental Emma of the ’Arem 
(Douglas Byng on 5267). 

Maurice Elwin does some good work in I’d cry over you 
(Zono. 5265) and Out of the dawn (Zono. 5266) and Norman 
Blair gives us Couldn’t you have waited ? in very much the same 
sort of style on 5259. Maurice J. Gunsky is, I understand, 
very much a “ best seller’? and one can only say that this is 
rather a sad reflection on the taste of the gramophone public 
(Zono. 5263), and it was considerably cheering to turn from this 
disc to the bright singing of Maurice and Sydney in Shout 
Hallelujah, ’cause I’m home (Zono. 5260). 

The Dominion people have a really wonderful record at 
ls. 3d. by Elsie Carlisle who sings J must be dreaming and If I 
had you (A.57). Their list contains some other good numbers, 


too, and there are quite a few that would sell at a higher price. 
The Imperial Company, the pioneers of the cheaper record, 
have issued Just a night for meditation by the Radio Imps, 
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who also sing Anything you say (2016). These artistes know 
just how to render these popular numbers and you can buy the 
disc for eighteenpence! Fred Douglas appears in a new role 
in I’d rather cry over you and I think, on the whole, I prefer 
him in the kind of songs he has sung so successfully for Regal 
(Imp. 2020). A very sentimental number—of the same pattern 
as Just like Darby and Joan—is contributed by Dick Henderson 
entitled Love’s old sweet story (Imp. 2019). 


My spot from the Parlophone mid-month list is Seger Ellis 
and the Tampa Blue Artistes in Revenge and I must be dreaming. 
This is a splendid record, very well played and sung (Parlo. 
R.281), whilst, in the March list, Noel Taylor, a newcomer, 
will, I think, prove popular in There’s a rainbow round my 
shoulder and Then came the dawn (E.6129). 


My pile includes only two from Brunswick, but I can give 
a good mark to each. I always like Mississippi Mud, and 
Cotton and Morpheus sing it extremely well (3863). Anything 
you say occupies the reverse side. Wendell Hall’s singing 
appeals to me immensely, though I quite realise that there 
are many who can see nothing in it. However, I should make 
a point of hearing him in Polly Wolly Doodle and Easy Goin’, 
because you may enjoy it as much as I did (3897). 


February being a short month, quite a few records arrived 
just before going to press and only a hurried trial was possible. 
Of these I must mention Gene Austin in a sentimental I wonder 
if you miss me to-night and Helen Kane in Is there anything 
wrong én that ? on H.M.V. 2953, Suzette Tarri, a newcomer, in a 
most amusing number, Bref’, (H.M.V. B.2909), a batch of 
Regals which included Harry Hemsley in Misery Farm (G.9261) 
and a charming I love the moon, sung by Richard Neller, Shout 
Hallelujah by Billy Elliott on Radio 924, a nice little lot of 
Broadcasts, of which I made a note of Ramon Newton in the two 
songs from “‘ The Singing Fool ’’ (337), and Gems from ‘“‘ Lilac 
Times,” by an unnamed chorus and orchestra, and, finally, 
North and South in a splendid Misery Farm on Parlo. R.288. 

Among the March Dominions, I can again recommend 
Elsie Carlisle in That Monte Carlo Song (A.71) and Erie Sims 
gives a fine rendering of I kiss your hand, Madame, on A.72. 


T.M. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I ought to have mentioned the number and price of His 
Majesty the King’s record last month. It is Columbia 9414 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). The profits from the sale of this record wil 
be given to the Royal Infirmary and Children’s Hospital 
Gateshead. 


The most atsractive orchestral record in my group this month 
is Memories of Mendelssohn played by the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet (Col. 9649, 12in., 4s. 6d.). I think this famous ensemble 
might have made a more perfect record, but even as it is it is 
worth adding to any collection, and in a way Mendelssohn 
in pot-pourri is most fragrant and delectable. Good, too, is 
the ten-inch record of the same players with arrangements by 
Sear of Rubinstein’s Romance and Toreador et Andalouse, 
rightly popular tunes (Col. 5218, 3s.). 


The old waltzes, after a slight lull, are back again in most of 
the lists. Emperor (Strauss) and Gold and Silver (Lehar) 
are broadly and rather heavily treated by the International 
Concert Orchestra (H.M.V., ©.1617, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and The 
London Orchestra with its cinema organ has a good medley 
in Valse Memories (arr. Somers) on Zono. 5257 (2s. 6d.). In 
its inimitably graceful style the Dajos Bela Orchestra plays 
Polish Blood (Nedbal) and Be embraced, ye millions—what a 
title !—(Strauss) on Parlo E.10814 (12in., 4s. 6d.), while its 
rival Marek Weber and his Orchestra couples My Darling 
(Waldteufel), that lovely waltz, with an unnecessary Sinding’s 
Rustle of Spring (H.M.V. C.1630, 12in., 4s. 6d.). If you 
share my affection for Valse Bleue (Margis) you must take with 


it MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose, Major Bowes Trio (Parlo. 
R.286, 3s.); if for the Kaiser Waltz (Strauss), then also 
Nevin’s Narcissus, Orchestra Mascotte with Dajos Bela (Parlo. 
R.279, 3s.); if for the Blue Danube (Strauss), then also 
that idiotic piece In a clock store (Orth), Fred Kitchen’s 
Orchestra (Dominion A.62, 1s. 3d.). Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra add a modern waltz Mistakes (Lynton) and a fox-trot 
I can’t give you anything but love (McHugh),: prettily played for 
an audience rather than for dancers (Col. 5222, 3s.). 


in the musical comedy group the Edith Lorand Orchestra 
scores notably in a Gipsy Baron Selection (Strauss) on Parlo. 
E.10815 (12in., 4s. 6d.) while Merry Widow Selections (Lehar) 
are supplied by De Groot and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B.2945, 
3s.) and by the Plaza Theatre Orchestra (Regal G.1060, 12in., 
4s.): Blue Eyes Selection (Kern) by the London Orchestra 
(Zono. 5256, 2s. 6d.) together with Recordland, a medley of 
recent hits (Zono. 5258, 2s. 6d.): The Geisha Selection(Sydney 
Jones) by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra (Parlo. E.6126, 2s. 6d.) ; 
and, since it is restaurant music no less than these, let me add a 
Madame Butterfly Selection (Puccini) by George Haeck and 
his Orchestra (Dominion A.61, ls. 3d.). Atits price this is good. 


More interesting than these are three Parlophones, Eric 
Coates’s Tone Poem The Selfish Giant, which has earned a 
considerable vogue and is brilliantly played by Julian Fuhs’ 
Symphony Orchestra (E.10806, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; a very cheerful 
Martial Moments (arr. Winter), played in the proper “‘ musical 
interlude” style by the London Coliseum Orchestra (R.285, 
3s.); and two capital fox-trots, American Tune and What 
d’ya say ? played by Ronnie Munro’s Orchestra with Raie da 
Costa in triumphant style (R.290, 3s.). 


Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Concert Orchestra are the latest 
comers in the field of symphonic syncopation, or whatever it 
is called, and start their career with Grofé’s Mississippi 
(Col. 9624, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This version varies somewhat from 
Paul Whiteman’s record (H.M.V. C.1574), and I still prefer 
the latter. The Southern melodies introduced are Father of 
the Waters, Huckleberry Finn, Old Creole Days and Mardi Gras. 


Hawaiian records maintain their steady plaint in spite of 
the weather—the Hanapi Trio (Bruns. 3893, 3s.), Kula’s 
Hawaiian Trio (Imp. 2014, ls. 6d.) and others; yet surely 
this is music for summer evenings, to be half heard from a 
great distance, or even not heard at all. But many people 
seemingly like it all the year round, just as many seemingly 
adore the virtuosity of .Boyd Senter, Ed Lang, and Arthur 
Schutt in such rhythmic slapstick as Russell’s Just So-so and 
Eniale Blues (Parlo. R.283, 3s.); but I have listened with 
more real pleasure to Rudy Wiedoeft playing Rubenola on the 
saxophone with similar accompaniment (Zono. 5262, 2s. 6d.). 
For the specialist too, there is another splendid accordeon 
disc by Emile Vacher, Love is Folly waltz, and They follow 
me one-step (Parlo. E.6124, 2s. 6d.) and an equally impressive 
cornet disc by unnamed artists of Schaffer’s The Post in the 
Wood and Bohm’s Still as the Night (Parlo. E.6125, 2s. 6d.). 
These two are worth noting. Raie da Costa makes a 
characteristic piano record of two good tunes from “ Mister 
Cinders,” Ev’ry little moment and Spread a little happiness 
(Parlo. R.274, 3s.), and on a large gramophone the loud 
recording of Reinberg’s Scrambles and Rube Bloom’s Sapphire 
by M. Baretto is distinctly worth the money (Dominion A.60, 
Is. 3d.). 


Columbia has re-recorded Julian Rose in his famous Levinsky 
at the Wedding, four parts (Col. 5216, 5217, 3s. each), a 
breathless bit of tolerable patter; but William McCulloch’s 
pawky humour in The Chairman’s Remarks (9614, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and London Street Noises at Leicester Square and 
Beauchamp Place (9413, 12in., 4s. 6d.) are both extremely 
expensive. The former is finely recorded, the latter is*a 
betrayal of the microphone’s weaknesses. John Henry—alas— 
becomes more deadly with every record that he makes (H.M.V. 
B.2930, 3s.). PEPPERING. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Trade Fairs 


The British Industries Fair in London and Birmingham is 
in full swing, and the buyers from all over the world will be 
hurrying to the Fairs at Leipzig or Vienna or Prague—all of 
which take place this month. We hope to publish some 
account of these fairs next month ; for knowing what is offered 
to us in our home market we cannot help wondering how things 
go on the Continent—-in what directions gramophone design 
is moving, what new gadgets there are to stimulate the jaded 
gramofan. Has the Continent any use for the Panharmonic 
Horn or the Guiniphone, or the automatic record-changer 
or the celluloid record ? Or has it other 
things more ingenious, more monstrous, 
to beguile us with ? 


e4 Good Cause 

The Sunday Evening Concerts in the 
Maurice Hallat the Working Men’s College 
in Crowndale Road have completed their 
second century. A chamber orchestra of 
twenty-five under Julius Harrison gave a 
thrilling programme on February 10th ; 
the Brosa String Quartet and Helen 
Henschel were there on the 17th, Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson on the 24th. 
Besides these concerts there are monthly 
gramophone recitals where the programmes 
are of the same high standard. But the 
reproduction is not worthy ; agramophone, 
generally a portable, is borrowed for the 
occasion. There are no funds for the 
purchase of a really good one. Quite 
possibly there is among our readers one 
who would be glad to undertake the giving 
of a fine gramophone to the Working 
Men’s College, and to be associated with 
the splendid aims and achievements of 
the students. If so, will she—or he 
communicate with the Editor? A sum 
of about fifteen pounds is required. 





Those Inventors 

It would be unfair to give the name of the distinguished 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who took Mr. C. 8S. Davis’s 
inimitable skit ‘‘ Round the Turn Table ”’ (Christmas Number) 
seriously and wrote for the address of the ‘‘ Soothola”’ 
gramophone—the new cure for insomnia. But truth is more 
fantastic than Mr. Davis. One reader has actually asked us 
for an opinion upon an invention (on which Letters Patent 
have been applied for) for ‘‘ a cabinet or container for receiving 
and housing a portable gramophone and allowing same to 
play from the cabinet.” You see the idea? You have 
a portable, but you hide it in a cabinet 
and your friends think you have a cabinet 
model. There are quite enough gramo- 
phones about already that your friends 
think are quite different pieces of furniture 
till you open the lid and display yournew 
pedestal model. 


Rarities 

The latest supplement issued by The 
Gramophone Shop, of 47 East 47th Street, 
New York, will be an eye-opener to many 
who sometimes fancy that the recording 
companies never leave the beaten track— 
Veracini, Leclair, Bartok, Korngold, Lend- 
vai, Lobos-Villa, Monteverdi, Pfitzner, 
Rabaud, Suk and Zandonai are repre- 
‘sented ; while Honegger’s Preludes and 
Bluesis played by a quartet of chromatic 
harps (French H.M.V.) and Poulenc plays 
his own Mouvements  Perpetuels for 
posterity (French Col.). 

However, many of these same rarities 
will be found in the January list of Foreign 
Records issued by Messrs. Rimington, 
Van Wyck from 42, Cranbourn Street, 
London, W.C. 2, and also some of the 
attractive French issues mentioned in our 
Paris Letter in January. 


THE EDITOR 


Dancing at the Albert Hall | 


The Columbia show at the finals of the 
Amateur Dancing Championship on 
February 7th was worthy of the vast net- 
work of dancing competitions all over the country of which 
this display was the culmination. About fifteen couples out of 
the original ten thousand were left to delight the eyes of a 
huge audience and to be marked up or down by all the most 
famous teachers led by Santos Casani, who was suffering from 
a bad cold. The array of prizes, silver cups and bouquets, 
was prodigious : four dance bands played in turn ;_ balloons 
and pretty frocks and coloured lights made the scene gay from 
start to finish (at 4a.m.) ; and when the judges, Victor Sylvester 
and his lovely wife, Frank Ford and Molly Spain, Alec Miller 
and Phyllis Haylor, Maxwell Stuart and Pat Sykes, Leonard 
Andrews and Barbara Miles, Thornton Tacey and Dorothy 
Cole, gave a demonstration of waltz, tango, Yale blues, slow 
fox-trot and quick fox-trot, the only regret in a wonderful 
quarter of an hour was that José Lennard was without a 
partner—Santos Casani being too ill to dance and the Editor 
of the Dancing Times presumably too bashful. But she made 
a dazzling white wallflower. 


Standing at the door of Sandilands, 
the old family house at Cromarty, 
now used as a barn. 


French Columbta 


Whether or not references in THE 
GRAMOPHONE to important works in the 
French Columbia list have had an effect in 
influential quarters, the issue of the Pelléas et Mélisande 
album, the Capet String Quartet album and the records of the 
remarkable Poulene Trio for piano, oboe and bassoon, and the 
Mon Lac of Witkowski in the British Columbia list is an 
enterprise that will be supported and appreciated by our 
readers : and those who remember the Editor’s remarks about 
Miss Fanny Davies more than two years ago will rejoice that 
at last her playing of Schumann has been recorded. 


The British Musician 


The rise of our old friend and contributor Mr. Sydney 
Grew’s musical magazine in three years has been soberly 
spectacular, and therefore very impressive. Born as The 
Midland Musician in 1926 it became, as soon as it was fledged, 
The British Musician, and now its wings have spread again. 
It is The British Musician and Musical News. It has acquired 
the copyright and goodwill of The Musical News, which was 
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founded so long ago as 1891; and thus strengthened will go 
on to a still more brilliant future. From the first Mr. Grew 
has recognised the place that the gramophone record and the 
player piano roll should have in a musical magazine, and to 
this recognition the quick success with the public is largely due. 

While in this mood of expansion, why should he not adopt 
another Christian name and sign himself in future Sydney 
Always Grew ? 


The Guiiphone 

A gramophone which only costs a guinea hardly comes 
under the purview of Our Expert Committee; by their 
standards and indeed by those of most of our readers the 
Guiniphone is little more than an ingenious toy. It is neat and 
small and light, plays ten or twelve-inch records, has a large 
cardboard cone diaphragm, and gives a thoroughly plucky 
account of itself—as good as many machines at double and 
treble the price. At any rate, it seems bound to prove vastly 
popular, especially wherever Is. 3d. records are the vogue. 


Gramophone Companies 

It is more than likely that some of our readers are interested 
in the financial side of the gramophone trade and do not know 
of the excellent little shilling book, Gramophone Companies, 
issued periodically by Messrs. Mathieson & Sons, 16, Copthall 
Avenue, E.C. 2, containing the latest available particulars in 
regard to all Companies, with year of formation, objects, highest 
and lowest prices, dividends, etc. The figures in it, as in a 
film, register all the optimism, despair, craftiness and solidity 
of the last twelve months. 


eAriur Schnabel 


It was mooted at the last N.G.S. meeting that Schnabel 
might be persuaded, while he was in London, to make some 
records of Beethoven piano sonatas for the Society: but 
apparently he is one of the masters who have definitely 
declined to have any truck with the microphone. Judged by 
the vast audience that listened breathlessly to his last recital 
at the Queen’s Hall—when the Diabelli Variations were merely 
the last item in the programme—this decision to play his 
music on water (for, after all, the works of Keats were printed) 
is a calamity. Ethel Bartlett, by the way, who has no such 
disdain for the recording studio, is a pupil of Schnabel’s. 


For Birmingham Readers 

The newly-appointed agents for Imperial records in the 
Birmingham area are Messrs. Arthurs, 5, Hinckley Street, 
Birmingham. 


A “Demonstration 


Selfridge’s had a highly successful fortnight of morningand 
afternoon demonstrations of how broadcasting is done. A 
stage was fitted up as a studio and well-known artists performed 
(in sight of and out of hearing of the audience) into a micro- 
phone, the sounds being conveyed through a control room to a 
Symphony Radio-Gramophone at the back of the auditorium. 
The Symphony machine came out very well and programmes 
of gramophone records were also given on it. At Whiteley’s 
a similar demonstration was staged to exhibit the Aeonic 
Portable Radio. 


Bach Cantata Club 

By general consent last year’s achievements of the still 
youthful Bach Cantata Club established its importance, and 
since one of the outstanding facts of musical taste is the 
popularity of Bach at this time, the programme of the fourth 
season of the Club (of which particulars can be obtained from 


Mr. Hubert J. Foss, at the Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, E.C. 4) is exciting. The first concert was at the 
Royal Academy of Music at 8.15 p.m. on Tuesday, February 12th, 
and consisted of secular cantatas, the singers being Dorothy 
Silk, Astra Desmond, Steuart Wilson and Dale Smith. The 
next is a lecture at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by Dr. C. 
Sanford Terry on March 19th, with illustrations by the Choir. 


H.M.V. General Catalogue 


The 1929 catalogue of His Master’s Voice records—in an 
orange cover—is no less wonderful than its predecessors and 
in some ways seems to be definitely better. The “‘ evergreen ”’ 
section of “ Records of Unique and Historic Interest” has 
been relegated to a separate catalogue and the Red Label 
Section has been wisely absorbed into the catalogue with a 
saving of some sixty pages. The general and generous 
arrangement of titles and cross-references is improved: as 
before, electrical recordings are differentiated from acoustic 
recordings by bold type figures, and the odd thing is that 
apparently the public is still buying the latter even in cases 
where new recordings are in existence or bound to appear 
shortly. Such favourites as the Coldstream Guards Band, 
Peter Dawson, and Cedric Sharpe (to choose almost at random) 
are still flattered by the inclusion of many of their old record- 
ings, while allthose of Backhaus, Una Bourne and Isolde Menges 
have been scrapped. The Hebrew and Yiddish section is all 
pre-electric, and apart from Christmas records most of the 
‘sacred songs and hymns.” On the other hand, the whole of 
the organ record section is in bold type, and a fine list it is ; 
while the vast work that has been done in re-recording the 
orchestral section is very notable, and only four old records in the 
Symphonies Section have survived the axe. It is interesting, 
too, to notice that even in the fox-trot section there are a few 
pre-electric recordings that are still presumably in demand. 


Rachmaninov 

Mr. Richard Holt writes to point out that his article on 
Rachmaninov in the January number was more complete in its 
original form and that in one of the passages omitted from 
the published version he had dealt with the ‘‘ Vocalise ” and 
the songs of Opus 38, to which Mr. Kaikosru Sorabji drew 
attention in his letter last month. In particular he wishes to 
remind readers of the two remarkable McCormack records 
(H.M.V. D.A. 680 and 457) of Rachmaninov’s songs, with 
Kreisler’s obbligato which, though not electrically recorded, 
are “‘ well-nigh perfect.” 


George Baker 

Another omission, which in justice should be rectified, was 
of any reference to the H.M.V. records of “‘ When we were 
very young,” made by George Baker with the composer at 
the piano, in last month’s review of the new Brunswick 
records made by Stanley Maxted. 


Correspondence 

Many readers have got into a friendly but ineffective habit 
of addressing correspondence personally to the Editor, the 
London Editor and the Technical Adviser by their names. 
This leads to delay and confusion. All letters should be 
addressed on the envelope to The Editor, and if a reply is 
needed a stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


From Dublin 


Henecy’s of Dublin have sent us two records, made specially 
for them and sold at 1s. 6d. each, of the popular Miss Josephine 
Curran singing Alas! those chimes from Wallace’s Maritana 
and Besly’s Second Minuet (128), Needham’s Irish Lullaby and 
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Cooper-Shattuck’s Sweet chiming bells of long ago (129). 
Messrs. Henecy are much to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise. 


The Brahms Third Symphony 


Even the lure of the ice on a Saturday afternoon did not 
prevent a large audience from assembling at the Queen’s Hall 
on February 16th to hear the excellent programme given by 
the London Symphony Orchestra with Stanley Chapple 
conducting. The Budapest Trio receivéd much applause 
for their share in the Beethoven Triple Concerto; Delius’s 
Paris made a beautiful contrast, and the Brahms Third Sym- 
phony (which the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra have 
done on Victor records) made a noble ending to an afternoon 
of stirring memories. 


Ideal Homes Exhthition 


The Gramophone Company repeats its success of last year 
at Olympia with well-designed tableaux and almost constant 
programmes of H.M.V. records in the concert hall at Olympia, 
where the Ideal Homes Exhibition opened on February 26th. 
Madame Butterfly and Yeomen of the Guard are “ featured,” 
and the H.M.V. portable is shown at a picnic in a woodland glade 
—see Mr. Cyril Scott’s article in the September Gramo- 
PHONE. The background of the stage is designed as a huge 
gramophone, and clever lighting effects make this a very 
popular part of the free entertainment. 


Orchorsol 

The Orchorsol was always distinguished by a certain quiet 
refinement of appearance and behaviour, and this is the 
quality that strikes the visitor to the new showrooms of the 
new ‘‘Orchorsol Gramophones, Ltd.,’’ at 126, New Bond 
Street, where the elegance that was rather choked in the old 
South Lambeth Road days now blossoms in congenial 
surroundings. It is worth cultivating. 


Burmese Colour Needles 

The British Industries Fair brought Mr. S. O. V. Williams, 
the Direct Overseas Representative of the B.C.N. Co. of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, to London, and one of his first 
visits was to 58, Frith Street, to bring us some of the latest 
samples of Burmese Colour Needles, and to tell us some of the 
romance of this essentially British invention. It is a little 
early to say more than what our Expert Committee has already 
said about these thorn needles, impregnated with keratin, in 
the October number ; but it is not too early to admit a certain 
excitement in speculating about the possible development of 
this ingenious harnessing of the outrageous prickly pear to 
the uses of man. 


DPUMMUPUAAPAAAAMAAAAAMAA 
MUSIC LOVERS’ 


PHONOGRAPH 
MONTHLY REVIEW 


AXEL B. JOHNSON, Managing Editor 
The only American Magazine devoted exclusively to the interest 
of music Jovers interested in the phonograph and phonograph records. 
Reviews of all monthly record releases by expert musically and 
technically trained critics, articles of historical, technical and general 
interest, phonograyh activities and phonograph society reports, etc. 
$5.00 PER YEAR—FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 
Genera Offce and Studio— 
47, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, JAMAICA PLAIN 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Gramophone Societies 

The LEYTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
must have enjoyed Mr. Croome’s lecture the other evening 
when he gave them an authoritative account of the process of 
manufacturing records, and of the methods of electrical 
recording, with details and examples of record duplication. 
The Sieber Choir’s singing of the Blue Danube in its original 
form (Parlophone) was the outstanding record of the 
programme. 

At the next meeting, on February 7th, after a good mixed 
programme, a particular record, Kipnis in Vous qui faites 
Vendormie (Parlo.),was played as a basis for discussion by the 
audience. This proved a good way of getting members to 
express their views. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. R. Paget, 9, Station 
Road, Leyton, E.10. 

Dublin readers should note the successful start of the 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS PAST PUPILS’ UNION GRAMO- 
PHONE SOCIETY at 12, Parnell Square. May its life be as 
long as its name! 

Taunton readers should communicate with Mr. A. Feinson, 


14, Malvern Terrace, Taunton, with a view to starting a 
Society. 

The RICHMOND AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
is to have a demonstration of the Isophonic (Davey) Horn and 
the E.M.G. Electric Equipment on March 18th at the Cadena 
Café, 58, George Street, at 7.30 p.m. Visitors are cordially 
invited. 

The SWINDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is another of the 
new Societies which have made a good start. Apparently its 
formation was mainly due to a controversy in the local paper. 

At the first meeting Mr. Nethercot, 8, Clifton Street, Swindon, 
was appointed Hon. Sec. 

The CITY GRAMOPHONE AND MUSICAL SOCIETY was 
inspired to borrow a parcel of National Gramophonic Society 
records (gladly lent for this purpose) for the February meeting. 
On March 11th, the Electramonic Gramophone is to be 
demonstrated in St. James’s Hall, Huggin Lane, Queen Victoria 
Street. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. 8. Micklewright, 72, Honeybrook 
Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 12. 


The Electramonic was demonstrated at the February meeting 
of the SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
with a programme of ‘the more lyrical moments of some 
well-known symphonies.” This month Mr. Walter Yeomans 
is to expound the Bach Brandenburg Concertos to the Society, 
which is always glad to welcome him. 


Space is lacking for the very interesting report of the meeting 
of the AGRICOLA GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY on February 12th, 
when the Hon. Sec., Mr. E. U. Brockway gave a talk about 
pick-ups and electrical reproduction, with practical illustrations 
of the results obtained with an R.I. Varley pick-up and with an 
Igranic pick-up specially modified by Mr. E. M. Ginn. An 
Amplion Lion loud-speaker was used. 





RECORDS and ACCESSORIES for ABROAD 


We send Records to any part of the world, securely packed, 
on receipt of remittance, or C.O.D. where available. 
Insurance, covering all risks in transit, 2/6 per parcel up 
to 11 lbs. wéight, 4/- up to 22 lbs. weight. 

Packing and Postage is free on Records or light 
Accessories over £3 in value ; on heavy Accessories is extra. 


Send for our Wonderful Book 
‘Everything for the Gramophone.” 
FREE AND POST FREE. 


The Gramophone Exchange, 
121, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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HARRY LAUDER—JU-JU! 


By W. D. SMITH 


attached to them, but how many enthusiasts possess an 

instrument which at one time has saved the life of its 
owner ? Gramophones may come and gramophones may go, 
but an ancient portable will for ever occupy the place of honour 
inone home. The instrument has more than a trace of gramo- 
phone tone, the record shows many grey lines, but what 
matter ? Often, sitting before a roaring fire, we set the turn- 
table revolving and back comes the memory of a night in the 
African forest when all hope had been abandoned, and the magic 
of the little box alone saved us from annihilation. 

Jack—the rest of his name is of little concern—and myself 
were making a journey from Cairo to the Cape when the affair 
occurred. We were makinz the trip more as an adventure 
than anything else and, hoping possibly that he would be able 
to barter it at a profit to some native chief, Jack had decided 
to bring a small gramophone of the portable type which he 
had picked up cheaply in Cairo. Incidentally, it provided 
many an entertaining concert by the side of the camp fire. 
In the African forest one is not particular about an extensive 
selection of records and perfect reproduction. 

The trouble started in what is known as the Muanza territory, 
a densely forested region bordering the Belgian Congo. The 
natives in this part of the continent are a constant source of 
danger to travellers owing to the fact that the inaccessible 
nature of the country makes it very difficult for justice to be 
meted out, should any ‘‘ devilment ’’ occur. As it happened, 
we encountered a tribe thirsting for a sacrifice to their ju-ju— 
an ominous state of affairs in any circumstance, but a hundred 
times more so in the case of two white men travelling “light.” 

We were making preparations for spending the night, when 
Jack, who had been bending over the fire, looked up suddenly. 
Following his glance, I discovered that we were surrounded 
completely by a cordon of figures, the firelight disclosing them 
dimly against the background of jungle. We picked up our 
rifles hurriedly. 

‘Trouble ahead,” muttered Jack, staring into the darkness. 
“If they’re out for mischief we'll not be able to do much. I 
don’t like their looks.” 

I nodded, silently. Things certainly appeared ominous, 
but we hadn’t much time for thinking about the matter, for 
the blacks were upon us. Jack brought one down with his 
rifle before he was seized, but we hadn’t a chance. We were 
held fast in the grasp of half a dozen of the most villainous 
looking rascals I have ever encountered. The remaining 
blacks—and there were fully three hundred of them—stood 
around in that impassive, grave manner which is peculiar to 
the Congo n&tive. 

Presently they drew back and a black, well over six feet, 
whom we judged to be the chief, approached us. 

Neither Jack nor I were much use at native languages, but 
after a few futile attempts we managed to strike a dialect 
with which the chief was acquainted. With difficulty we 
informed his highness that we were perfectly friendly, and 
demanded that we be released forthwith. 

The chief regarded us stonily for a few moments and started 
to speak rapidly. The gist of the discourse was to the effect 
that, without provocation, we had shot one of the tribe, and 
that their ju-ju demanded our lives in return. The chief 
knew that we were in his power completely, and in such cir- 
cumstances one excuse for an execution was as good as another. 

We argued and pleaded and threatened, all to no purpose. 
The chief realized that, whatever happened to us, the chance 
of retribution, or even of detection, was very small indeed. 
They began to make preparations for the entertainment. 


T[ eiaen are gramophones in plenty with “ histories ”’ 


The chief was watching critically the planting of a couple 
of stakes in the ground when suddenly Jack beckoned to him. 
He swaggered over to us. ; 

Jack pointed to the portable, which was lying amongst our 
baggage at the side of the fire. 

*“Do you see that box?” he asked. 
ju-ju inside. A ju-ju far greater than yours. 
will protect us. Take care, O Chief!” ; 

The chief was not impressed. He invited us to bring our 
ju-ju to our aid. 

“Your ju-jus are silent,” said Jack, haughtily. 
ju-ju talks.” F 

‘You have a ju-ju in there which talks ?” demanded the 
chief incredulously, turning round and surveying the gramo- 
phone. 

“We have,” I said. 
great!” 

The chief inspected the box gravely and remained uncon- 
vineed. The more he inspected it, the more contemptuous he 
became. Finally, he muttered a few impatient words and 
turned away. : : 

I made a last desperate effort to save the situation. 

“Wait,” I said sharply. “‘ The ju-ju will talk now! 

The chief hesitated. This declaration made him think. He 
was afraid not at all of the white man’s justice, but a ju-ju 
which could talk from a box a few inches square was a different 
matter. He did not believe for a moment that we possessed 
such a marvellous ally, but the remote possibility made him 
uneasy. That fact proved his undoing. 

“Your ju-ju is silent,” he said, looking at us doubtfully. 
“Tt does not speak. It is a bad ju-ju.” pe 

“* Withdraw your men,” I ordered, “‘and the ju-ju will speak 
with many tom-toms. Let all be silent.” 

The chief hesitated, considered, and gave the order. The 
blacks withdrew a short distance and squatted down in a 
circle around us, awaiting with mixed feelings of scepticism 
and apprehension the magic of the ju-ju. The chief leaned on 
his spear a few yards in front of us. I was shivering slightly. 

Jack wound up the motor in silence and, picking up the 
first record which came to hand, I slipped it over the spindle. 
It happened to be one of Harry Lauder’s oldest “ hits ”’— 
Tobermory. ; 

Those who have the record will be acquainted with the 
swinging, boisterous tune. We could not have selected a 
better record for the purpose. ? 

The blacks, their. naked bodies gleaming in the firelight, 
became silent. The chief waited, cynical, but not altogether 
sure of himself. If the ju-ju failed to talk the sacrifice would 
proceed as arranged. If the ju-ju did talk... 

The night was very still, and there was not a sound to be 
heard. Jack, releasing the brake, lowered the sound-box on 
to the record, and in the flickering firelight, in the depths of 
the African forest, Harry Lauder started to sing Tobermory. 

The audience—surely the strangest ever assembled— 
listened in dumb amazement to the stirring overture of the 
‘“‘toms-toms.” The music died away to a murmur and the 
genial Scotch voice of the ju-ju started with ‘‘ In summer when 
the sun shines bricht .. . ” : : 

It speaks volumes for the tension of the situation that we 
failed entirely to see the humour of it. We watched the blacks 
with the greatest anxiety. Would the experiment succeed ? 

We were soon reassured. The chief stood straight up, 
immobile, awe stricken. Beads of sweat rolled down three 
hundred black faces. Three hundred pairs of eyes goggled at 
the little box. 


“There is a great 
A ju-ju which 


** Our 


“The box is small but the ju-ju is 


” 
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The blacks sat frozen as, in that clearing in the jungle, the 
ju-ju sang to them of the heather and the hills. 

Then Harry started to laugh. It was the last straw. The 
blacks scrambled to their feet and fled, right and left. 
Desperately they ran, the chief well to the fore and the rol- 
licking laughter from the ju-ju mocked them as they went, 
following them into the blackness of the forest. 


Some day, I suppose, those blacks will begin to understand 
But for many years they will pay homage to the greatest of 
all ju-jus, the all powerful one, the lord of all magic, who 
informed them that he and McKie had roamed about together, 
*mang the bonnie bloomin’ heather, with the bonnie lassies up 
at Tobermory. 
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ELECTRICAL RECORDING AND VALUE 
FOR MONEY 


By JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


lives, so has electrical recording caused a prodigions 

upheaval in our gramophonic existences. Its advent 
has resulted in an amiable battlefield strewn with discarded 
gramophones, records and accessories, which have been 
gathered up and disposed of as “ surplus”’ as relentlessly as 
was the débris of the late world cataclysm. 

Old-fashioned ideas have gone by the board, erstwhile 
cherished gramophones have passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things ; expensive collections of acoustically recorded discs 
have been broken up and ruthlessly sold at prices representing 
but a small fraction of what was originally paid for them ; and 
innumerable sound-boxes, tone-arms, and “‘gadgets”’ have been 
tried out in the interests of electrical recording. Considering 
our expenditure of time, thought, effort and cash, we may well 
pause and ask ourselves if it has been worth while. 

That question must assuredly be answered in the affirmative 
by the vast majority. There are, it is true, gramophiles who 
still derive satisfaction from the old recordings. Happy 
minority of fortunate beings! A plethora of prime pre-electric 
“‘ masterworks ”’ at bargain prices is available for their delecta- 
tion. But most of these super-discs of the past sound dull 
and lifeless to ears attuned to the new recordings. Musically, 
the “ snows of yesteryear ”’ still have some value ; technically, 
they are as dead as the dodo, only the “ irreplaceable ” vocals 
being likely to survive for any length of time in future catalogues. 

Recruits to the ranks of gramophone enthusiasts are fortunate 
in being able to build up representative collections of first-rate 
electrical recordings from the commencement, whereas the 
*‘ old hands ”’ have had virtually to “ scrap the lot ’”’ and start 
afresh. I, for one, advocate the rigorous weeding out of 
acoustic recordings, except those the nature of which renders 
their retention desirable for various reasons. That there are 
numerous discs worth retaining I should be the last one to 
deny ; but the majority of old process orchestral and instru- 
mental recordings will bear no comparison whatever with their 
modern compeers, in which, moreover, the standard of artistry 
is higher, owing to the less arduous methods of recording the 
microphone has made possible. In place of the discomfort 
of the old style recording room, we now have the more congenial 
surroundings of the studio and the public hall, and these 
advantages are reflected in no uncertain manner in the actual 
performance of the music as well as in more perfect recording. 

Much as I admire the manifold virtues of electrical recording, 
however, I cordially dislike that exaggeratedly stentorian 
volume which mars certain vocal and orchestral records, and 
is a prime factor in leading to the premature disintegration 
of surfaces. Although it has been stated that there is a 


A S the Great War completely disrupted our everyday 


clamorous public demand for powerfully recorded discs, it 
seems to me that this passion for ‘‘ big noises’? must have 
originated in the recording room, where the temptation to 


obtain stupendous volume must at times have proved 
overwhelming. While there is no doubt that some of the results 
are striking, it is equally certain that the strain of abnormally 
heavy recordings on the comparatively delicate materials of 
which discs are made is altogether too great. 

As examples of sterling value for money I quote a few 
of my choicest electrical recordings. When the nature of the 
music, the very high standard of artistry, the excellent re- 
cording, the smooth, silent surfaces, and the durability of 
the dises on good gramophones are taken into consideration, 
their desirability and solid worth as investments in recorded 
music are strikingly obvious. 

Concertos and Orchestral.—Beethoven, Violin Concerto 
(Kreisler) (H.M.V.); Dvorak, Carnival Overture (Columbia) ; 
Purcell, T’rumpet Voluntary and obverse (Columbia); Liebes- 
traum and Blue Danube for small orchestra (Electron). 

Grand Organ.—Franck, Chorale No. 3 and ‘“ fill-up” 
(Weitz); Three movements from Widor, Fifth Symphony 
on C.1336, C.1350, and E.416, including obverses of last two. 
(All H.M.V.) 

Instrumental and Chamber Music.—Piano: Moonlight 
Sonata and Liszt Concert Study, Lamond (H.M.YV.); Violin: 
Beethoven, Romance, Thibaud (H.M.V.). Guitar: Théme 
varié and Gavotte, Segovia (H.M.V.). Harpsichord: Har- 
monious Blacksmith and Turkish March, Landowska (H.M.V.). 
Trio: Schubert, B flat, D’ Aranyi, Salmond and Hess (Columbia). 
String Quartets: Beethoven, Op. 18, No. 2, Lener Quartet 
(Columbia) ; Mendelssohn and McEwen trifles, Brosa Quartet 
(Electron). 

Vocal.—Franck’s La Procession and Panis Angelicus 
(DB,1095), McCormack; Strauss’s Morgen and Stdndchen 
(BD.1010), and Wiegenlied and Freundliche Vision (DB.1065), 
Elisabeth Schumann; Bach’s ‘Coffee and Cupid” arias, 
Radford (E.431) (all H.M.V.). Schubert, Das Wandern and 
Der Leiermann (D. 1621), Sir George Henschel ; Three. Songs 
from Somervell’s Maud Song-Cycle (4772), Roy Henderson ; 
and Three Shakespearean Songs by John Coates (4985) (all 
Columbia). 

Choral.— Praise the Lord, O my soul, Temple Church Choir 
(H.M.V.). 

When records of the calibre of the examples quoted are 
compared with their acoustically recorded predecessors (in 
cases where such comparison is possible), the nature and 
magnitude of scientific progress cannot fail to evoke the most 
profound admiration. Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent pessi- 
mistic references to the gramophone are not likely to commend 
themselves to music-loving gramophiles who remember the 
achievements of the last three years, in which THE GRAMOPHONE 
has played so prominent a part. 

Joun C. W. CHAPMAN. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


Continued from p, 325. 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


H.F. stage of this amplifier we have tried out quite a 

considerable number of different arrangements. At first 
we used the ordinary double-ended screened-grid valve, 
supplying the filament current from accumulators. The 
different circuits which have come under review are far too 
numerous to mention here. Suffice it to say that our experi- 
ments have left us in no doubt that very much better results 
can be got out of a screened valve stage of H.F. amplification 
than the large majority 
of published designs we 
have seen would lead us 
to believe. One excep- 
tion may, however, be 
mentioned. The ‘ Kilo- 
mag Four’ published 
some time ago in the 
Wireless World by Mr. 
H.F.Smith gives a really 
remarkable performance, 
though on general grounds 
we should prefer to use 
one ordinary neutralised 
stage of the “ Everyman 
Four” type, followed by 
one screened-grid stage 
rather than two screened- 
grid stages. Thepointto 
which we wish to draw 
our readers’ special atten- 
tion is the efficiency of the 
Edison Bell H.F. trans- 
formers as designed for 
that amplifier. They are 
definitely better than any 
of the astatic coils which 
are usually usedand they 
are certainly much 
cheaper. Provided 
efficient external screen- 


Gir we started to experiment with the design for the 


ing is used we can Fra 
confidently recommend ne 
them. 


When the H.T. supply is derived from a mains unit it is 
always wise to use a tuned transformer for the anode circuit 
of an H.F. stage rather than a tuned anode or tuned grid 
circuit. With the latter there is always more danger of 
passing on an amplified hum to the L.F. amplifier. This 
applies to battery-heated valves as well as to A.C. valves. For 
this reason, apart from anything else, we decided to use a 
tuned transformer coupling. 

When the Cosmos A.C. screened-grid valve became available 
we realised at once that it offered us the opportunity, for which 
we had been patiently waiting, of obtaining a completely 
stabilised’ H.F. stage, fed entirely from the mains and yet 
completely free from hum. We spent some weeks experiment- 
ing with the valve and becoming familiar with its properties. 
It is the most interesting valve we have ever come across.* 





F *Since this was written a special article containing notes about this 
valve from the pen of the Metro-Vick chief valve engineer, las appeared 
in the Wireless World for February 12th. 





For one thing relatively small variations of anode and: screen 
voltages alter its characteristics quite substantially. In the 
working conditions recommended by the makers, viz., Anode 
volts 150, screen volts 60, control grid bias —1} volts, the 
impedance is 800,000 ohms and the mutual conductance 1.5. 
But by increasing the screen volts to 80, the mutual con- 
ductance can be increased to 2 and the impedance reduced to 
about 300,000. In these circumstances the magnification of 
the H.F. stage is greatly increased, but when a mains unit is 
used to supply the H.T. 
the condition is not stable; 
the current to the screen 
starts at a positive value 
of about }-milliamp, and 
the anode current is about 
8 milliamps. Gradually, 
however, the screen 
current diminishes and 
ultimately becomes 
negative whilst the anode 
current may increase, to 
as much as 15 milliamps. 
In these circumstances 
owing to the increasing 
voltage drop in the series 
resistance in the mains 
unit the anode volts falls 
below 150, whilst the 
screen volts, obtained 
from the potentiometer 
arrangement in the mains 
unit between H.T.+ 
(H.F.) and H.T.—, 
actually increase not- 
withstanding the reduced 
value of H.T.+. As this 
goes on, the amplification 
of the stage increases up 
to a point where it may 
be inimical to stability 
7 and a definite hum is 

developed. Fortunately, 

the general lay-out we 
had decided upon from the start included a complete 


‘system of screening for the H.F. stage so that, apart 


from one point noted later, this did not incommode 
us in the least. We soon found the optimum operating 
conditions for our particular purpose and in those conditions 
the amplification of the H.F. stage (with complete stability) 
was something like twice as much as we had been able to 
obtain with the battery operated screened-grid valves. We 
have heard reports of other experimenters failing to obtain 
completely satisfactory results, but our experience leaves 
us with little doubt that once it is properly understood and 
used in a suitable manner this valve is capable of giving a 
performance of really outstanding merit. Moreover, the 
specimen we used in our tests has been ill-treated in a very 
severe manner and it has stood up to the test without flinching. 
After over two months of hard use of this kind it shows no sign 
of deterioration. 

Before we come down to practical design questions, we 
should emphasize precisely what it is we set out to do in this 
amplifier. Our first object was to reproduce gramophone 
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records electrically, using not more than 200-250 volts H.T., 
with sufficient amplification to operate a moving-coil loud- 
speaker with enough volume, if necessary, to fill a small hall— 
say a dancing hall with 50 to 100 people. It had to do this 
with a pick-up of small input (say about 0.1 volt, which is 
at present as much as one can safely reckon on if really good 
quality with minimum record wear is to be obtained—as, for 
example, when the pick-up has been specially tuned to play 
with fibre needles. Then the amplifier had to be capable 


of “receiving’’ the local broadcasting station, 5GB, and 
5XX in such a way as to work an anode bend detector valve 
A milliameter was inserted in the 


at its best operating point. 


Y 




















HT Screen) 
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described in detail (pp. 169-170, 209-211, and 323-5). The 
circuit diagram for the H.F. stage is shown in Fig. 8. The 
aerial circuit is a tuned coil with two aerial taps. From the 
aerial to the bottom of the coil a variable resistance of 25,000 
ohms maximum is inserted. This is the H.F. volume control, 
but since it also has the effect of damping the aerial circuit’a 
switch has been placed in series so that the resistance can be 
cut out altogether if ever it is desired to receive distant stations. 
The reception of foreign stations did not enter into our original 
programme at all; we were not prepared to sacrifice one iota 
of quality on home stations in order that foreigners should 
“come in all round the dial.” As a sheer matter of fact 
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CIRCUIT FOR A.C. SCREENED VALVE H.F. UNIT. 


R—25,000 ohms ; S1, S2, S3—Ganged Switches; Cl, C2—-0005 mfds. ; C2—0:1 mfd. mica ; L1—No. 60 Double-tapped Coil ; L1—No. 200 
Double-tapped Coil ; L2—No. 75 Coil ; L3—No. 60 Coil; L2/, L3'—No, 200 Coils. 


anode circuit of this valve to show when this had been achieved 
and when the amplifier was used for gramophone work this 
was short-circuited, This requirement meant that we had to 
have an H.F. stage of sufficient amplification to give a reading 
on the milliammeter of 0°4 to 0°6 milliamps on each station. 
It meant short-wave and long-wave coils and it also meant a 
“‘ volume control ”’ in the H.F. stage to ensure that the detector 
valve was not overloaded. The actual control of volume 
given out by the loud-speaker, however, must be in the L.F. 
amplifier. The H.F. volume control is used to load the detec- 
tor valve properly and for no other purpose. Finally, the whole 
set had to be operated from the mains, the only batteries 
allowed being grid-bias batteries from which no current is 
actually taken. 

The L.F. amplifier and the mains unit have already been 


however, we found when we had finished that it was quite 
easy to bring in 20 to 30 distant stations, between 4 and 5 
o'clock one afternoon, so that even from that point of view the 
set is by no means to be despised. 

Grid-bias is applied to the control grid through the aerial 
coil. This means adding a small resistance to the aerial circuit 
but anyone who wishes to do so can add a 1 mfd. condenser 
across the terminals of the bias battery to give a low impedance 
path to earth for the aerial signals. In any case the method 
adopted is better than adding a condenser and grid leak to 
bias the grid of this particular valve. We did in fact try out a 
grid leak potentiometer method of volume control as devised 
by Dr. McLachlan, but were not satisfied with it ; we found our 
present arrangement the best of all the half dozen control 
methods that we experimented with. 
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The change-over from the long-wave to the short-wave 
coils is effected by means of ganged switches. The most 
suitable switches that we know of for this purpose are the 
new type of ‘‘ Utility ’ switches. These have a central “ off” 
position as well as the two “on’”’ positions and we took 
advantage of this by introducing a third double-pole switch 
to cut off the filament current to the screened-valve when the 
amplifier is used for gramophone records. To obviate the 
possibility of introducing hum from this switch into the H.F. 
stage we enclose this switch in a little ‘‘ rabbit-hutch ” of its 
own. 

For the aerial coils we found Edison Bell double-tapped 
coils the most suitable of all that we tried. Our object was 
to use standard coils throughout and not to design special ones 
for ourselves. For the short waves a No. 60 coil is used and for 
the long waves a No. 200 coil. In the anode circuit two Edison 
Bell plug-in coils are assembled face to face so as to act as a 
H.F. transformer. <A special H.F. transformer wound in the 
manner of the Edison Bell ‘“‘ Kilomag Four ”’ transformers can 
give greater amplification but the system we illustrate gives all 
we want and the lay-out and wiring are more straightforward. 
For the long waves both coils are No. 200. For the short waves 
the primary or anode coil is No. 75, whilst the secondary or 
grid coil is No. 60. 

The H.F. unit is completely enclosed in a metal box of which 
one side is removeable and the top is in two portions. There 
is an internal screen to separate the aerial and anode circuits, 
and the “ rabbit-hutch ”’ to screen the filament switch. The 
valve is in the compartment with the anode coils and is placed 
in a corner in such a way as to screen the grid terminal as 
completely as possible. The details of the metal box and 
screen (which should preferably be made of No. 24 gauge 
copper) are shown in Fig. 9. The lid is split into two parts, 
one of these acting as a screen under the panel. The two 
aerial taps from the switch are taken through the end of the 
box to sockets mounted on a small panel at one end of the 
cabinet. The lead from the switch and variable resistance 
on the main panel is also taken out to a socket on this panel 
situated between the other two. The aerial is connected to the 
centre socket and a short lead permanently attached at one 
end to the socket can make connection with either of the two 
tapping sockets by means of a wander plug. The spindle 
attached to the aerial switch in the metal box also comes 
through the end of the cabinet, below the three sockets, a 
hole in the small panel acting as a bearing for it. A knob is 
attached to it either by means of a lock-nut or preferably by 
a grub-screw, so that the change over from long to short waves 
can be effected without trouble. 

It is absolutely essential that the connecting rods of the 
switches should be earthed by means of short flexible wires 
taken to the metal box. The earthing of the metal box, by 
the way, is provided for by fixing a terminal underneath and 
taking a lead from there to the earth terminal in the cabinet. 
Most of our initial difficulties of obtaining complete stability 
with the Cosmos valve were due to an omission to earth the 
connecting rods of the switches. The existence of H.F. feed 
back through these rods is easy to understand, once it has been 
thought of, but it took a lot of finding; and then we kicked 
ourselves! We found also by experience that it was better 
to put the short-wave coils under the panel and the long-wave 
coils in line with the valve. 


The H.T. and grid-bias leads in the second compartment 
are taken straight through the baseboard and metal box into 
the cabinet below. The grid lead to the detector valve is 
taken from the third switch to a socket mounted with an 
insulating bush in the back of the metal box. An Igranic 
socket and bush are the best for this. The wander plug from 
the L.F. amplifier shown in the photograph previously pub- 
lished goes into this socket. In order to facilitate the wiring 
from the switches to the tuning condensers on the panel, it is 
well to have one wire permanently connected to the condenser 
and one wire permanently connected to the switch and join 


the two by means of one of the small brass connectors sold at 
all wireless shops. 

The lay-out of the components on the baseboard and panel 
and the wiring between them is shown in Fig. 10. A photo- 
graph showing the arrangements inside the metal box, but with 
the panel removed, is reproduced in Fig. 11. To attain high 
magnification with complete stability the arrangements shown 
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DETAILS OF METAL BOX AND END PANEL. 


should be adhered to fairly closely. Another photograph 
showing the anode compartment when “ Kilomag Four ”’ coils 
are used is given in Fig. 12, but it should be observed that this 
was an earlier arrangement in which the valve was placed 
at the front of the box. It was later found more convenient 
to have it at the back just under the removable lid and not 
under the panel. Further particulars concerning the use of 
coils of this type can be given in a later issue if readers would 
like to have them. 
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LAY OUT AND WIRING DIAGRAM. 


Cl, C3, Variable Condensers 0005 mfd with Indigraph Dials: R, Centralab Radiohm RX 025 (25,000 ohms): L1, Double-tapped No. 60 
Coit: L1’, Double-tapped No. 200 Coil: L2, No. 60 Coil: L3, No. 75 Coil: L2‘ and L3/, No. 200 Coil (all Edison Bell): S1, S2 and S3, 
Utility Switches: C2, Fixed Condensers 0-1 mfd mica: Switch on Panel, Igranic Push-pull Switch. 


Note.—L2 in Fig. 10 is shown cs L3 in Fig. 8 and vice versa. 
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List OF COMPONENTS REQUIRED FOR H.F. Unit. 


Copper box, baseboard and panel to’dimensions given. 
2 .0005-mfd. variable condensers (Igranic Lokvane). 
1 0°1 mfd. mica condenser, 
Igranic ‘‘ Indigraph ”’ dials. 
Edison Bell coils: 1 double-tapped No. 60, 1 double-tapped 
No. 200, 1 plain No. 60, 1 No. 75, 2 No. 200. © 
Edison Bell coil-holders: 1 No. R350 and 1 No. R385. 
Edison Bell double coil-holders, No. R357. 
Utility 2-way switches (No. W190); 2 double-pole, 1 three- 
pole. Connecting rods for switches, 1 14 inches, 1 33 
inches, 1 24 inches with knob at end. 
Centralab Variable Resistance (Rothermel) type RX025. 
Igranic on and off switch. 
Siemens 1}-volt grid-bias battery. 
Cosmos A.C. valve holder. 
Cosmos A.C. screened-grid valve. 
Igranic grid socket and 2BA insulating bush. —— 
aerial sockets and plugs—centre one can be banana plug 
type, the other two Clix parallel bore. 
No. 16 gauge tinned wire, with Sistofiex for covering, rubber 
covered wire, twisted flex (for filament connections), 
3 brass 4BA terminals (2 on screen, one on underside of 
box). Fic. 12. 
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In assembling the components on the baseboard begin first 
of all with the ganged switches, making sure that they are 
exactly in line, so that when the knob is turned at the end 
all three switches are fully turned over and make good contact. 
Attach flexible leads from under the screws attaching the 
ganging rods to the switches of sufficient length to go to the 
terminal on the screen. Then screw down the coil bases in 
position, the A.C. valve holder and the by-pass condenser C,. 
Then wire up first to the filament switch 8, and then from the 
other switches to the coil-holders, ete. 

Then temporarily fix the screen and tke ‘“‘ rabbit-hutch,” 
place the baseboard in the metal box, add the panel with 
components mounted on it, and measure the lengths of the 
wires which go to the panel to the anode of the valve, and to 
the grid socket mounted in the back of the metal box. Take 
off the panel again, remove the baseboard from the box and 
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wire up the appropriate leads to the switches, etc. The 
aerial leads from the switch Sl should be rubber-covered wire 
of sufficient length to go right through the metal box and the 
side of the cabinet, and to give room for connection to the small 
panel outside. The wiring diagram in Fig. 10 and the photo- 
graph in Fig. 11 should make the matter clear. 

Before we come to the description of the final assembly 
and testing out a word should be said about the values of the 
resistances R;, R, and R, (Fig. 6 on page 324) which are 
appropriate for the valve, having regard to the current drain 
in the set as a whole. We have tried out a number of 
arrangements and find that the following values seem to suit 
best : R;—8,000 ohms, R,—50,000 ohms, R,—40,000 ohms. 
When receiving distant stations, particularly on long waves, 
R, and R, may be interchanged with advantage. 

(To be continued.) 
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CENTRALAB VOLUME AND 
VOLTAGE CONTROLS 


A Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Some twelve months ago we remarked that English manu- 
facturers of wireless components seemed to be very slow 
to produce variable resistances and potentiometers of high 
value and good quality. We were fully persuaded at that 
time, and are still more convinced now, that the need for such 
components is being increasingly felt. The Igranic Company 
have recently put on the market a series of high resistance 
potentiometers designed after the American style and these 
are quite reliable and yet cheap, but the range is still very small. 

For a really comprehensive list one has to go to the products 
of the American manufacturers, whose agents in this country 
are the Rothermel Corporation, Ltd. From them one can 
obtain practically anything one wants in the way of resistances 
and be sure of getting components of the highest quality. 
We have recently been testing out a few of the Centralab 
controls. In the Centralab list there seems to be a control 
for every conceivable purpose. Where smooth control of 
volume is required the tilting dise method of contact used in 
the ‘*‘ Radiohms,” ‘‘ Modulators,’ and ‘‘ Potentiometers ”’ 
has not to our knowledge been excelled, if it has ever been 
equalled. There are no sliding contacts to wear or become 
noisy, and the tilting plate makes for quite smooth control. 
Moreover, the resistances are specially ‘‘ tapered” to suit 
particular purposes. We do not use a walking stick to poke 
the fire, nor a boot-brush to brush our clothes. 

Similarly for power controls there is a large variety of types. 
These, naturally, are made on a different principle. The 
“finish ’’ is not so neat ; it does not need to be having regard 
to the purposes for which they are used. Here the essential 
requirements are sturdy construction, good current-carrying 
capacity and rapid heat dissipation. In all these respects the 
components which we have tested have proved entirely 
satisfactory. In fact, it is possible, though scarcely advisable, 
to exceed the maker’s rating quite substantially without 
hitting trouble. Considering that there are “heavy duty 
potentiometers ”’ up to 50,000 ohms rated to dissipate 20 watts 
and others up to 8,000 ohms which will take as much as 
70 watts, this is no small achievement. Several of these 
resistances, by the way, can be used with advantage in the 
H.T. mains unit for the No. 2 amplifier in place of the fixed 
resistances hitherto prescribed. Thus a heavy duty potentio- 
meter type HP—050 could be used in place of R,, R, and Rg, 
and another of the same type in place of R; and R,. R, in 
that case would have to be 30,000 ohms instead of 40,000 as 
specified. 

We cordially commend these products to the notice of our 
readers. 





PEROPHONE NEEDLES 
A Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


These needles are said to be made of chrome steel. 
They were supplied to us in three grades—medium, 
semi-fine and fine. The bodies of the two louder needles 
have the same diameter, 0.058 in., the only difference apparent 
between them being in the forms of their tapered points. The 
fine needle is about half the diameter of the others, 0.029 in. 
The needles are all of the semi-permanent type ; it is claimed 
that they will easily play ten records each and that surface 
noise is not so evident with them as with other makes of 
steel needles. 

On the whole, our opinion of these needles is a distinctly 
favourable one. A medium needle chosen at random played 
twelve records before any appreciable deterioration was noticed 
in the quality of reproduction; semi-fine and fine needles 
lasted for fourteen’records. Tonally, the needles are quite 
successful and compare well with other makes, with quite a 
marked advantage in the matter of surface noise. The Pero- 
phone claim in this respect is well founded and this particular 
virtue of the needles should commend them to many gramophiles. 

The manner in which the Perophone Needles are pointed 
is perhaps open to criticism. Close examination shows that 
the points are not rounded off in the usual way. They are 
deliberately left quite sharp. The makers claim that this is an 
advantage, but to leave a sharp point on a dead hard needle 
seems to us scarcely a wise procedure, particularly since we 
find that a good proportion of the points are bent over in the 
form of tiny hooks. It is, however, only fair to say that these 
little hooks wear off with extreme rapidity and the points 
shape themselves to the record groove in about six revolutions. 
Possibly the hooks cause more than normal wear to the first 
three or four turns of the groove, but this is, after all, a minor 
consideration, as each needle can be used ten or twelve times, 
and the deleterious action of the hook is limited to the first 
time of use. 

A further slight criticism concerns the grading of the needles. 
We find only a slight difference in volume between the medium 
and semi-fine needles ; but a wide difference exists between 
the semi-fine and fine. It would be preferable for the semi-fine 
needle to be modified to give rather less volume and fall more 
evenly between the other two needles. While on the subject 
of volume, it may be well to note that the Perophone Needles 
are not quite so loud as other steel needles of comparable 
grades. 





* * * 


Nore.-—The “ Raytrak”’ Pick-wp Carrier report is held over till 
neat month. So too is the continuation of the report on Record 
and Needle Wear Experiments. 
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VERDIS LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


By H. F. V. LITTLE 


N recent times La forza del destino, after much neglect, has 

been successfully revived in the United States and in Germany. 

Fortunately for opera lovers who are gramophiles, most of its 
leading arias and duets have been recorded. Its score has 
found favour with many accomplished singers; Battistini, 
Boninsegna and Caruso must have loved it, and artists of a 
newer generation have also yielded to its spell. 


The opera was produced at St. Petersburg in 1862. Later 
it was revised and brought out at Milan in 1869. Most writers 
stress its sanguinary nature. Actually, Piave’s libretto is not 
so red as it is painted. In its final shape (1869) it contains 
one accidental death, one death in a duel and one murder. 
It is thus less gory than Tosca, with its murder (justifiable 
homicide ?), execution, two suicides and torture-chamber scene. 


Story oF THE OPERA IN ITs FINAL Form. 


The action takes place in Spain and Italy, the time. being 
round about A.D. 1750. 


Act I. In Seville. A room in the Marquis of Calatrava’s 
mansion. Don Alvaro hails from Peru (not from India), his 
father being of South American Spanishstock and hismother an 
Indian princess, the last of the Incas. His parents met with 
death in an abortive attempt to shake off the Spanish yoke, 
and Alvaro is prudently silent concerning them to all except 
his lady-love, Donna Leonora; but. his Indian strain makes 
him obnoxious to the lady’s father, the Marquis of Calatrava. 
When the curtain rises, the Marquis is bidding his daughter 
good-night and begging her to forget Alvaro. The daughter is 
preparing to elope. 


Hardly has the father retired, when the lover enters through 
the balcony. Will she fulfil her promise ? Horses are ready, 
a priest is waiting. The lady hesitates. Can he not wait till 
to-morrow ? Fatal delay! Alvaro’s presence has been dis- 
covered and the infuriated Marquis rushes in, sword in hand, 
followed by two servants. Alvaro draws his pistol, promising 
Leonora to use it only on himself, assures the father of his 
daughter’s innocence and offers his breast to the Marquis’s 
sword. ‘No,’ says the grandee, ‘‘ the death of one so ignobly 
born is the hangman’s affair.’ Alvaro pleads with him. 
“ See,’ he cries, ‘‘ I am unarmed,” and casts his pistol aside. 
It strikes the floor and fires. The father falls, dying, ‘and 
curses. the hapless daughter, who follows her distracted lover 
in his flight. 


Act II. The village of Hornachuelos and its vicinity. 
Scene I. The village inn. The fleeing Alvaro falls, wounded, 
and in the darkness Leonora loses him. She finds temporary 
refuge with an old relative, while a kind priest, Father Cleto, 
writes on her behalf to Father Guardiano, abbot .of the 
monastery at Hornachuelos. In male attire, Leonora sets 
out for the monastery and halts at the village inn. There 
she is horrified to recognise her brother Carlo, who calls himself 
Pereda, a student. Carlo has doomed to death his sister and 
her lover. Listening while he tells the company of the 
Marquis’s death and his son’s oath of vengeance (aria, Son 
Pereda, son ricco d’onore), she hears that Alvaro is reported to 
have sailed for America. In despair and dread, she hastens 
away. 


Scene II. Outside the monastery and the church of the 
Madonna degli Angeli. It is a moonlight night. Enter 


asa aaa 


Leonora, exhausted. She thanks God that she has reached 
her goal in safety (recit., Son giunta,. grazie o Dio!/). Sinking 
to her knees, she prays to the Holy Virgin for aid in the 
touchingly beautiful Madre, pietosa Vergine; from within the 
monastery comes the chanting of the Venite adoremus. 


Rising, she rings and asks for the abbot, to whom she pours 
out her story of woe. She wishes to give herself to God, but 
declines to take the veil; so the abbot offers her shelter and 
safety in a disused hermit’s cave near at hand. At dawn 
she shall depart ; meanwhile she shall find spiritual comfort 
at the altar. Summoning the monks to mass, he charges 
them to respect the secret of the poor girl’s hiding-place and 
refrain from seeking to know her name and history. The 
blessing of the Virgin Mary on Leonora is then invoked in the 
jovely concerted finale, La Vergine degli Angeli. 


Act III. Jn Italy, near Velletri. A year has passed. 
War has been and still is raging in Europe, a fine mix-up, with 
Spaniards fighting Germans on Italian soil. Alvaro and Carlo 
have enlisted. In a wood near the Spanish lines Alvaro, a 
captain in the King’s Grenadiers, is moody and sad. In 
recitative, La vita é inferno all’ infelice, he laments the cruel 
fate that has dogged him since birth. Leonora he has given up - 
for dead, and in the aria O tu che in seno agli angeli, he calls 
upon her to intercede with Heaven for him, that he may die 
and come to her. 


A ery for help. He rushes off, to return with Carlo, whom 
he has saved from some cut-throats. They fail to recognise 
each other, exchange false names and swear eternal friendship. 
A call to arms and the two men hurry back to camp. 


Next we go behind the Spanish lines. It is morning in the 
living-room of a high officer’s quarters. Alvaro, hero of the 
battle, is brought in, seriously wounded, attended by Carlo and 
@ surgeon; a private carries Alvaro’s valise. Here (and not 
at night on the battlefield, amid the dead and dying) occurs 
the famous duet, Solenne in quest’ ora. The wounded man 
wants a sealed packet of letters taken from his valise after death 
and burnt unopened. Carlo takes the key and swears to fulfil 
his friend’s dying wish. Alvaro is then carried into a bedroom 
for surgical attention. 


Carlo now grows suspicious. At the mention of Calatrava 
the wounded man had started. Can he be that accursed 
Indian ? Why not read the letters ? No, he is a man of honour 
and his word is sacred (aria, Urna fatale del mio destino). 
But suspicion remains. His promise only concerned the 
letters ; why not see what else is in the valise? He will, 
Heavens, Leonora’s portrait ! Then he is that vile Indian ! 


** Good news,”’ cries the surgeon, rushing in, “‘ your friend is 
saved !”’ Carlo’s joy is fiendish. To him belongs Alvaro’s life 
and death is not going to rob him of his prey ; oh, if he could 
only find Leonora as well and complete his vengeance! (aria, 
Egli é salvo!). 


Next we enter the Spanish camp. Alvaro is well again. 
Carlo seeks him out and accuses him of being the murderer 
of the Marquis and the betrayer of his daughter. Proclaiming 
himself the Marquis’s son, he challenges Alvaro to fight The 
latter does not want upon his hands the blood of another of 
Leonora’s relatives, especially since he now learns that she 
still lives. But he might as well argue with a mad bull as 
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reason with Carlo. Fight he must—and Carlo falls. More 
sick at heart than ever, Alvaro, thinking his enemy dead, 
resolves to end his days in a monastery (duet, Sleale/ il segreto 
fu dunque violato ?). 

The rest of the act, with its tarantella, rataplan chorus, etc., 
gives us a glimpse of camp life but carries the story no further. 


Act IV. Near Hornachuelos. Scene I. Inside the monas- 
tery. Five more years have passed. The abbot, assisted by 
Father Melitone, is distributing alms to the needy. From the 
conversation it appears that a certain Father Raffaele, well 
loved by the poor, is a mystery to his holy brethren. It is 
easy to guess that he is Alvaro; fate has brought him close 
to Leonora, but never revealed her presence to him. And now 
fate brings Carlo to the monastery ; his old enemy, alive and 
well, has tracked him down at last. 


“Recognition is swift. Carlo has two swords and offers 
Alvaro his choice. In peaceful tones the monk declares he is 
no longer of the world and asks his enemy to go. ‘‘ Coward!”’ 
cries Carlo, “no monk’s habit can save you!” (duet, Invano, 
Alvaro). Alvaro is momentarily enraged, but recovers himself, 
and tries to reason with his foe; he meets with taunts and 
insults. In a supreme effort to avoid bloodshed, the monk 
kneels and pleads. “ Half-caste!’’ hissesCarlo. Stung beyond 
endurance, Alvaro seizes a sword, but at the touch of the steel 
and the sight of his enemy’s unholy joy he flings it away. 
** So you mock me then, do you, coward ? ”’ cries Carlo, striking 
him across the face. This is the last straw. Alvaro picks up 
the sword and hurls defiance at his tormentor. The two men 
rush from the building to settle their feud outside (duet, Le 
minaccie, ¢ fiert accenti). 

Scene II. Outside Leonora’s cave. The abbot regularly 
leaves provisions for Leonora. She comes out to collect them 
for the morrow. Weak and wretched, still loving Alvaro and 
convinced that she will see him nevermore, the disconsolate 
woman prays to God that she may soon find rest and peace in 
death (aria, Pace, pace, mio Dio!/). There is a sound of foot- 
steps. Uttering a curse on anyone who should disturb her, she 
hastens inside her rocky home and shuts the door. 


From the distance come Carlo’s cries: “I’m dying—a 
confessor—save my soul!” Enter Alvaro, a blood-stained 
sword in hishand. ‘“ A hermitage!” he exclaims, and, casting 
away his weapon, knocks at thedoor. ‘“‘ Comfort a dying man ” 
—“T cannot *—‘“ Brother, in the name of God... .”—“I 
cannot ”—‘* You must ’”—“ Help, help ! ’’—and Leonora rings 
her bell to alarm the monastery. Then opening the door— 
“Tremble, flee from the wrath of God!” she cries—and looks 
out upon her lover! 


Brief indeed is her joy. ‘‘ Away from me!” cries Alvaro ; 
“my hands are stained with blood. A man pursued me— 
insulted me—I’ve killed him. Yonder he lies—your brother ! ’ 

Away to the dying man rushes the horrified woman. A 
brief interval—then a woman’s piercing shriek. Enter the 
abbot, bearing the dying Leonora in his arms. ‘“ Even in his 
last moments he could not forgive me,” she murmurs—for 
Carlo’s dying act had been to stab his sister. 


?? 


The opera cioses with a trio for Alvaro, the abbot and the 
dying Leonora. There is no miserere from the monks and no 
suicide of Alvaro. 


REcORDs. 


Overture. Dresden State Orchestra, Polydor 66431. Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, H.M.V. (German), E.J. 198. 


Act I. None. 


Act Il. Scene I. Son Pereda, son ricco d’onore, jAmato, 
Fonotipia C.92503 or Odeon F.X.92503 ; old recording. 


Scene II. Madre, pietosa Vergine; Seinemeyer, Parlo. 
E. 10605; Ljungberg, H.M.V. D.1352; Arangi-Lombardi, 
Col. L.1833 ; and (old recording) Boninsegna, H.M.V. D.B.493. 
The best is H.M.V, D.1352; but the most complete version, 
withfrecit., is Parlo. E.10605.} 


La Vergine degli Angeli; Seinemeyer and Andrésen, Parlo. 
E.10709 ; Arangi-Lombardi, Col. L.1833; Tuschetti, H.M.V. 
B.2445; and (old recordings) Boninsegna, Col. D.8081; 
Destinn, Col. A.5398; Ponselle, Col. 7340. The Parlophone 
is the most complete and the best version to buy, but it is sung 
in German (and part one is labelled part two and vice versa) ; 
of the others I recommend Ponselle’s.3 


Act III. Scene I. La vita 2 inferno and O tu che in seno 
agli angeli ; Martinelli, H.M.V. D.B.1098; Merli, Col. D.1608 ; 
and (old recording) Caruso, H.M.V. D.B.112. Caruso’s is much 
the best; Merli’s is complete, the recitative being partly cut 
in each of the others. 


Scene II. Solenne in quest’ ora; Gigli and de Luca, H.M.V. 
D.B.1050; Hislop and Granforte, H.M.V. D.B. 939; and 
(old recording) Caruso and Scotti, H.M.V. D.M.105 are the 
best records. The first is best value for money . 


Urna fatale del mio destino; Battistini, H.M.V. D.B.738. 
Egli é salvo; Battistini, H.M.V. D.A.189. Both good old 
recordings. 

Scene III. Sleale! il segreto fu dung ue violato ? Caruso and 
de Luca, H.M.V. D.M.107. Fine old recording; the duet is 
cut in places. 

Battle music and tarantella; Dresden State Orchestra, 
Polydor, 66430. 


Rataplan chorus ; Chorus and Orchestra of State Opera, 
Berlin, H.M.V. (German), E.J.222. 


Act IV. Scene I. Invano, Alvaro and Le minaccie, i fiert 
accenti ; Martinelli and de Luca H.M.V. D.B.1172; and (old 
recording) Caruso and Amato, H.M.V. D.M.106. I prefer the 
old one but most readers will probably choose the recent 
recording. 

‘Scene II. Pace, pace, mio Dio; Ljungberg, H.M.V. D.1352’; 
and (old recording) Boninsegna, Col. A.5199. The latter is 
very fine, but needlessly cut. 

Finale to opera (trio); Ponselle, Martinelli and Pinza, 

H.M.V. D.B. 1202. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(478) Queries 468 and 469 in the December, 1928, issue still 
continue to attract attention, while query 476, an extension of 
468, has not gone unobserved. For answers to these questions 
I am especially indebted to A.V.W. (Shrewsbury), C.E.F.J. 
(Liverpool), M.H. (Thirsk), R.E.G. (London, S.W.1), and 
S.E.L. (Shanghai). . 

The late William Paull was at one time a prominent member 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company ; his rich barytone, says 
S.E.L., recorded very well indeed. He made more than 
fifty records for the Gramophone and Typewriter Co., now 
H.M.V., and previous to that he sang for the Berliner discs, 
his recording career beginning in 1898. His Whisper and I 
shall hear is @ wonderful old recording in which the sibilants 
are remarkably clear. Here are some of his records: 
22630, Whisper and I shall hear (1901) ; 2—2629, The garden 
of sleep (1901); 2-2607, Violets (1901); 2-2605, The lost 
chord (1901); 2~-2588, Nazareth (1900); 2-2612, A jovial 
monk am I; 4048, The moon hath raised her lamp above, with 
Wills Page (7in., 1899) ; 222604, Best of all (1901) ; Mary Grey ; 
The place where the old horse died; The song that reached my 
heart; I fear no foe; Queen of the earth; Thowrt p:ssing 
hence; Still as the night. 

Leo Stormont was another very early recorder for H.M.V., 
his records having been made in the old Maiden Lane studio. 
S.E.L. gives most intimate details regarding the early days of 
recording. Was he by any chance one of the company’s 
accompanists ? Stormont’s Nazareth, G.C.2434, he says, was 
recorded in 1900 on the same day that the late Dan Leno 
recorded The Tower of London (G.C.2435), while his robust 
rendering of The Toreador Song, H.M.V. 2—2529, was made on 
the day that Leno sang Mrs. Kelly, 2-2535. An 1899 Stormont 
record is Sons of our Empire, 2—2005. 

Suzanne Adams and Miss Kate Cove were two more very 
early H.M.V. artists and very popular in their day. It israther 
strange, remarks 8.E.L., that their records were superior to the 
first Melba records, made three years later, and propounds a 
kind of Mahomet and the mountain type of explanation, 
viz., that the first two artists went to the recording studio, 
whereas the recording plant had to go to Melba. Of Kate 
Cove’s records he mentions two, recorded in 1901; G.C.3225, 
Husheen, and G.C.3227, You and I (Cradle Song). M.H. cites 
the Suzanne Adams H.M.V. records as follows: 3291, Jewel 
song from Faust; 3292, Valse coquette; 3293, Romeo and 
Juliet waltz song; 3294, Home, sweet home; and 3295, 
Printemps nouveau. R.E.G. adds that this artist also sang for 
Columbia but that, judging by a sample he once possessed, 
these records should be avoided. 

One Denham Price title has come my way, The wearin’ of 
the green. Among William Green’s H.M.V. records, which 
R.E.G. criticises as being very nasal, were: Yes, let me like a 
soldier fall; If with all your hearts; and Be thow faithful. 
Some H.M.V. catalogue numbers that I was formerly unable 
to give are as follows. Plunket Greene: 2-—42776, Abschied ; 
3-2334, The gentle maiden ; 3—2059, (a) Eva Toole, (b) Trottin’ 
to the fair; 3-2016, Off to Philadelphia (this was recorded 
twice); and 3-2018, Father O‘Flynn. David Bispham: 
2-2682, Sapphische Ode; 2-2683, Drink to me only; 2-2684, 
Hark, hark, the lark; 02045, The sands 9’ Dee; and 02046, 
O that we two were maying. Sir Charles Santley: 02015, 
Thow’rt passing hence ; and 052000, Non piz andrai. 

Walter Hyde did make an Odeon record of How many hired 
servants. It was 12in., and paired with Lend me your aid. 


Zélie de Lussan, say, S.E.L., made some Beka Grand records 
in 1904; a capital example is 8314, Connais-tu le pays ? from 
Mignon. He also has some remarks to make re Plancon and 
Lauder records. Mr. Meals, he says, in his recent letter to 
THE GRAMOPHONE on Plangon records, omitted to mention a 
very fine 10in. Victor of Mephistopheles’ Serenade, No. 81040, 
a different recording from that in the H.M.V. No. 2. catalogue, 
and made in 1905. Few artists can have a longer recording 
experience than Sir Harry Lauder. He was recording for the 
cylinders in 1901, but even before that date, in 1899 to be 
precise, he was making 7in. H.M.V. discs. Even in those 
early days Lauder could impress his personality on the wax. 
A fine example of his art is 2-2422, Mrs. Macfarlane. 

(479) In the January issue Mr. Klein commented on Dame 
Albani’s remarkable sustaining power and the manner in which 
the first trombone put it to useful service. J.E., of Ash, Surrey, 
writes to remind us that Dame Albani made some records for 
the old Gramophone and Typewriter Co. On one of these in his 
possession, Angels ever bright and fair, her breathing capacity is 
well in evidence, ‘‘ the piece being taken so slowly that only 
half of it could be recorded on a 12in. record., which is unique 
as a study in slow-motion singing...” After listening to 
this record, J.E. says that he can quite believe the legend of 
the thirsty trombone player. 

I have heard none of Albani’s records myself, nor can I say 
for certain who holds the gramophonic record for the longest 
sustained note ; but provisionally I award the palm to Selma 
Kurz, who, in her charming rendering of Saper vorreste, H.M.V., 
D.B.498, trills a top A for nineteen seconds. 

(480) Two correspondents were recently enquiring for the 
Handelian aria Love in her eyes sits playing. A.C.K. (Brook 
Green, W.14), kindly points out that a pre-electric recording has 
been available for some years, viz.: Zonophone A.202. The 
singer is Sydney Coltham; on the reverse sideis Where’er youwalk. 

(481) No claimant to the throne of A.J.F. has yet arisen 
(see 474), at which I am not surprised; but I owe him an 
apology for omittinge Vocalion from his list. I did not bother 
to note all the new records that have sprung up in the last 
twelve months, but A.V.W. (Shrewsbury) notes that I omitted 
to mention Aco, Jumbo and Neptune records. True; and 
I also forgot Popular and Operaphone. Moreover, I feel 
certain I have overlooked an early phonocut record, one that 
J.C.W.C. described many years ago as having a track like a 
tramline. Perhaps with this clue it may be discovered. 

(482) And now to broadcast the requests of a few 
correspondents. Have any of the following Beethoven works 
been electrically recorded: Opus 109, sonata in E major, 
38rd movement, theme and variations, andante molto cantabile ; 
Opus 106 in B flat minor, 3rd movement, adagio sostenuto ; 
Opus 111 in C minor, 2nd movement, arietta, adagio molto 
semplice ; Opus ?, andante in F? If so, E.G. (8. Norwood) 
will be grateful for details ; he feels sure that they are not to 
be found on English lists, but has hopes that Polydor, Vox or 
some other Continental company may have recorded them. 
Turning to lighter fare, F.G.W. (Peckham) is anxiously 
awaiting electric recordings of Fletcher’s Demoiselle Chic and 
Gounod’s Judex from Mors et Vita. It seems strange that 
neither of these has been re-recorded. Very different is the 
request of I.B.Mc.C. (Leytonstone), who wishes for references 
to choir records of hymns sung with descant. Lastly, J.W.W. 
(Bradford) asks if there is any record of the Pastoral Symphony 
from The Messiah. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandwm. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 


correspondents. | 


“TRITTICO BOTTICELLIANO.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sitr,—K.K.’s views on Respighi -are interesting, 
but many people—particularly those unable to hear the records 
before buying them—will wonder if Trittico Botticelliano will 
be a good investment in recorded music. K.K. does not say. 

The January Brunswick list tells all about it. It may, or 
may not, be great music, but it possesses individuality and a 
very real charm, and will stand many repetitions without 
palling. It is beautifully played and finely recorded, and is, I 
think, the best of the three sets by the London Chamber 
Orchestra so far issued. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I would say that this letter is 
not written as a criticism of K.K.’s review, which was obviously 
made under difficulties, but as a tribute to two records which 
have given me very great pleasure, in the hope that they will 
become widely known and appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mitcham. J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 


{It will be remembered that this work of Respighi’s was on 
the voting list for this year’s programme of the National 
Gramophonic Society, and was approved by the members. 
We are lucky to get it recorded so quickly by the British 
Brunswick Co.—Eb. ] 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Your editorial in the January issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, anent the future of the National Gramophonic 
Society, fills me with foreboding. I sincerely hope that the 
Society will continue to carry on, and I believe it will find a 
need in the future which it has filled sowefl in thepast. True, 
the recording companies have issued a surprising number of 
chamber works; but are they apt to continue the policy ? 
And are they apt to issue such priceless works as the Bax Oboe 
Quintet and Sonata for Viola and Harp? I think not. 

I had hoped the society would bring out other of the Bax 
compositions and a re-recording of the Elgar Piano Quintet 
and the Franck String Quartet. Althoughthe H.M.V. Company 
complained that the public failed to react to their old recording 
of the Franck work, I believe an electric recording would meet 
a more popular demand ; certainly more so than the Debussy, 
which has been released. 

In October, 1926, I organized a club for the study of 
symphonic and chamber music through the medium of the 
gramophone. It was a success from the start and has been 
steadily growing. A complete analysis of each work is given, 
with illustrations at the piano. Attached is our January 22nd 
programme which may interest you, asit is made up entirely of 
N.G.S. records. You will note that I planned it to feature 
Ethel Bartlett as soloist. Other programmes have included, 
or will include, the Ravel Quartet and Sonatine; the other 
Bax works, two Mozart works, the Brahms Trio, the Beethoven 
Sonata, the Brahms Piano Quartet, the Purcell Phantasies, 
and the Haydn Symphony. 

Best wishes for the future of N.G.S. 

Yours a 
. G. Warts. 


Schenectady, U.S.A. 
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CONCERT BY THE N.G.S. CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. 


Assisted by 
The Spencer Dyke and International String Quartets 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, pianists 
John Barbirolli, conducting 








Part I. 
CONCERTO FOR CHRISTMAS NIGHT Corelli 
The Orchestra. 


**Moy Met.” (The Happy says an Irish Tone 
Poem for Two Pianos ... sa Bax 


Ethel Bartlett and inns insite 


SHAKESPEARE FAIRY CHARACTERS, Ist Series, No. 2, 


“The Lonely Shepherd ” Speaight 
Spencer Dyke jain, 
PIANOFORTE QUINTET in A, Op. 81 Dvorak 
Ethel Bartlett and Spencer Dyke inate 
Part II. 
‘*SuMMER NIGHT ON THE RIVER” Delius 
The Orchestra. 
Deux Danses (‘‘ Sacrée”’ and “ briana for 
Piano and Strings Debussy 


Ethel Bartlett and eitiiaen’ 


INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO for String or 
and Orchestra, Op. 47 oie im ~ Elgar 


International Quartet and Pa ira 


GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srir,—I think you will be pleased to hear that the 
gramophone amplifier, for which Mr. P. Wilson was good 
enough to give me a circuit diagram and component list last 
September, has proved a great success and much exceeded my 
wildest hopes for excellent reproduction. I have heard a 
number of other gramophone reproducers, commercial and 
otherwise, and the only ones that have seemed capable of 
realistic reproduction are mine and the one that was used for 
providing incidental music at the Kingsway Theatre during 
the run of ‘“‘ Marigold” last year. I had no trouble with the 
assembly and starting up of the apparatus—everything went 
well from the beginning. 

About a month ago I lent the instrument for use at a concert 
given here during the visit to the Gulf of H.M.S. Effingham, 
the flagship of the E. Indian Squadron. I had volume enough 
to fill the large hall easily with only occasional slight distortion, 
though for regular work in a public hall I should certainly 
parallel the last stage. At the end of the performance I had 
the admiral and his staff round me like flies, wanting to know 
how it was done. Many people would not believe that there 
was not a concealed orchestra . . . 

I have the loudspeaker in a box cabinet plus a 3in. square 
baffle, standing on a table, with the amplifying gear on a shelf 
underneath and the turntable as far away as the leads will 
allow, since A.C. hum seems to be entirely dependent on 
proximity of the pickup to the power transformer and is quite 
negligible when there is about 7 feet between them. 

I am thoroughly delighted with the whole apparatus, and 
wish to express my heartiest thanks for the trouble you took 
on my behalf. 

Yours faithfully, 

Abadan, C. M. Hoventon. 

Persian Gulf. 
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FILM RECORDS. 
(Lo the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Mr. Wilson’s reply to my letter is not particu- 
larly apposite. 

In his second paragraph upon which he confers an imprimatur 
of increased certitude by saying that he is not beating the air 
he nevertheless apparently considers that a numerical equation 
will fit any conditions. He tells us that if 5,000 cycles per 
second cannot be recorded on 4 inches of film with a beam 
1-1,000th of an inch in width, all that is needed is to use a beam 
1-10,000th of an inch or less, which he says is possible. It is 
not only possible but easy to use a band of light even so 
narrow as 1-40,000th of an inch in width, but the exposure 
is correspondingly reduced in conjunction with the speed of the 
film. Thus with a band 1-10,000th of an inch and a speed of 
4 inches per second the maximum exposure is 1-40,000th of a 
second: is this practical photography ? If this is the im- 
provement of 1928 over 1907 to which Mr. Wilson refers he will 
perceive that this little difficulty, unseen in 1928, was forestalled 
in 1907 by dividing the motion into two directions, if he will 
refer to patent No. 28561 of 1907. Mr. Wilson here presents 
us with the dry bones of a mathematical skeleton which has no 
biology, something he is more likely to have seen in Todhunter 
than on Parnassus or the Soho meridian. 

In his fourth paragraph Mr. Wilson may produce a faint 
smile at the hobby horse, but its introduction is his own 
irrelevancy. The electrical or other recording on the disc 
has no earthly connection with the present subject, even if for 
no other reason than that the conditions, as they stood there, 
were unequal. But in his comparison of reproduction from 
the film with that from the disc, he goes on to say that there is 
no reason why interchange of processes through five transitional 
stages should cause more distortion. Whether the loss is 
10 per cent. or 5 per cent. at each such stage no process can 
bear such a handicap and look for perfect results. The facts 
of the case tend to support my contention. The film record 
itself was already quite satisfactory in 1907 ; the improvements 
added since then have made the grain of the emulsion perfect, 
the selenium cell responsive to the extent of 95 per cent. or 
more, the wireless valve an auxiliary, and the electrical 
recording of the higher frequencies of correct value. Where 
then are the losses more likely to occur ? 

Mr. Wilson states that he has heard better film than gramo- 
phone records, and suggests that I should disbelieve him; I 
would not pay him any such discourtesy. On the other hand, 
he has a very hard-headed colleague who writes of the 
“Talkies ” on page 393, and who appears to be utterly im- 
pervious to the improvements of which Mr. Wilson speaks, 
or to have any sense of their impending approach. 

One thing Mr. Wilson leaves more obscure than ever, why, 
with this improvement and capital waiting for them, are the 
film records relegated to future years ? 


Yours faithfully, 
; W. HoLpen. 
Highbury, N.5. 


[Mr. Wilson replies :—Mr. Holden’s statements and methods 
of argument rather take my breath away. In his previous 
letter he made statements and performed calculations which 
were based on wrong premises. When I point out his in- 
accuracies and his wrong conclusions he proceeds to attribute to 
me arguments which I did not in fact use. The whole subject 
is much too intricate to deal with in a correspondence of this 
kind, and I have no time to spare at the moment to enter into a 
long controversy. 
final observations :— 

1. The fundamental fallacy of Mr. Holden’s position lies 


-in his bald assumption that a transitional stage, as he calls it, 


must inevitably mean distortion in the final result. This 
is simply not true. The correction of land-line losses in 
telephony is an outstanding example of the introduction of 
additional stages to make the final result more nearly perfect. 


So I will content myself with making a few . 
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Scores of other examples could be adduced from almost any 
department of science and technology. So far as reproduction 
of sound is concerned the important thing is to be able to 
measure the actual percentage attenuation at any frequency 
and to arrange the sequence of “‘ transitional stages ”’ so that 
the ratio of the output intensity to the input intensity shall be 
constant for all frequencies within the musical range and for 
all input intensities within the range of power at which we are 
accustomed to hear the originals. These conditions can, in 
fact, be more nearly fulfilled when there are a large number of 
intermediate stages (not necessarily of a different physical 
character). Thus, the more sections there are in a wave-filter 
the more uniformly it behaves—that is, provided the sections 
are correctly adjusted. The one thing that can be said in 
Mr. Holden’s favour is that multiplicity of stages may make 
the process more tricky to operate—in other words, less 
fool-proof. 

2. I really cannot let Mr. Holden dismiss the improvements 
which have been made in photographic processes during 
the past 20 years so cavalierly. I confess that I myself have 
relatively little technical knowledge of photography, but some 
of my colleagues are recognised experts, and I am assured that 
the advances that have taken place are very considerable. 
Mr. Holden talks of the “‘ speed ”’ of the film, but very little 
can be deduced from that unless the other properties 
i.e., its characteristic curve—are taken into account. 

3. Mr. Holden never seems to have heard of the variable 
depth system of film recording. His arguments relate to the 
variable density system; they are not sound even here, but 
they have even less force when applied to the variable depth 
system. 

4. There is no contradiction between what I have said and 
the remarks of my so-called “‘ hard-headed colleague” on 
page 393. My opinion of the quality of talking-films as publicly 
exhibited is probably more unfavourable than even Mr. 
Holden’s. The same remark applies to the public demonstra- 
tions of electrical reproduction of gramophone records that J 
have heard. What has been done in commercial demonstrations 
and what can be done may be poles asunder—as I think my 
friends of the Richmond Gramophone Society will be able 
to assure him. 

5. The question in Mr. Holden’s last paragraph opens up 
a very wide question to which I have already given one 
answer—price. There are others !—P. W.] 





DEMONSTRATION RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Siz,—I read with interest the article by Mr. W. 8. 
Wild on test and demonstration records, in the February 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE. I suggest that Mr. Wild 
could have given a better list of records for testing the 
capabilities of a gramophone, and I will endeavour to give 
a list that in my opinion should test for every possible defect. 
(1) For detecting shrillness in high soprano notes— 

(a) H.M.V. D.1477. Isolde’s Death Song (Géta Ljung- 
berg). 
(b) Columbia L.2045. Air and Variations (Proch) (A. M. 
Guglielmetti). 
(2) For detecting any harshness in heavy orchestral pieces— 
(a) H.M.V. D.1314. Mastersingers Overture (Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra). 
(b) H.M.V. D.1089. Finlandia, Tone Poem (Albert Hall 
Orchestra). 
(3) For detecting any faults in string tone— 
(a) H.M.V. D.1463. Lohengrin Prelude (Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra). 
(6) H.M.V. DB.998. Mendelssohn Concerto, Part 
(Fritz Kreisler). 
(4) For testing bass notes— 
(a) H.M.V. DA.994. Catalogue Song from Don Giovanni 
(Theodore Chaliapine). 
(6b) Columbia 5044. Faust, Mephisto Serenade (Alexander 
Kipnis). 


3 
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(5) For detecting anygharshness in piano notes— 
(a) H.M.V. DB.1013. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Wil- 
helm Backhaus). 
(6) H.M.V. DA.996. Prelude in C sharp minor (Sergei 
Rachmaninov). 
(6) For testing volume, in choral scenes— 
(a) Parlophone R.20017. Cavalleria, Easter 
(Berlin State Orchestra and Chorus). 
(6) Parlophone R.20018. Aida, Triwmphal Scene (Berlin 
State Opera Chorus and Orchestra). 
(c) Columbia L.2017. g Ride of the Valkyries (Bayreuth 
Festival Orchestra and Chorus). 
(d) Parlophone E.10747. Aida, Finale to Act 2 (Con- 
eerted number). 


Hymn 


Yours faithfully, 


Scarborough. J. HaGue. 
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SONGS. 

Dear Srr,—On searching the various gramophone catalogues 
I am astounded to find that, with the solitary exception of 
one recent recording, and that not a very happy choice, we 
are entirely without any records of the music of one of our 
greatest native composers—Granville Bantock. Is it not time 
someone woke up and repaired this extraordinary omission ? 

Of songs alone, for example, I can imagine no better ‘‘ best 
sellers ’’ than the delightful and refreshing Jester, Will-o’-the 
Wisp and Serenade, from the “‘ Six Jester Songs,” or a really 
good recording (Frank Mullings’ rendering for preference) of 
The Song of the Genie. Is it not also time, by the way, that 
the very limited number of this great artist’s electrical 
recordings were added to ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Brooklands, Cheshire. PHILIP JACKSON. 


mm w 


National Gramophonic Society Notes 


“Mozart 

The new records of the Wind Quartet in E flat (Nos. 121—123) 
are being received with unaffected enthusiasm by everyone who 
has expressed an opinion. “‘ Discus,” in the Blackpool Times, 
wrote that “One would be hard put to the task of finding 
another record in which balance of tone and the delicate 
suavity of the great composer have been so admirably preserved 
throughout the performance. If the N.G.S. had done nothing 
but produce these discs its existence would have been amply 
justified.” 

The only misfortune is that the bassoon player’s name is 
misspelt on all the labels. It should have been J. Alexandra, 
not J. Alexander. 


Criticisms 

The Editor’s article inthe January number about the Society 
produced a great many long and interesting letters from 
members whose good will and active support at this juncture 
are much appreciated. Roughly speaking, there are three 
points which most of them make: (i) The N.G.S. is not 
sufficiently advertised ; (ii) the classical works recorded are 
certain to be duplicated by the Recording Companies ; (iii) the 
standard of performance is not always maintained, and the 
surface noise is often excessive. 

As regards the first point the spreading of information 
about the work of the Society must be left to the members 
themselves. Review copies of our records are sent to a few 
musical critics and we cannot be too grateful to them for the 
help that they have given us in finding new members among 
their readers. But it is you, Madam, and you, Sir, who can 
influence your friends to join the Society: and if, as is very 
likely, you are already doing this, the thanks of your fellow- 
members are due to you. 

The second point is a strong one if it were based on facts. 
But the Recording Companies have been very good to us in 
not duplicating our issues. They are always consulted about 
the works that we propose to record, and if (as recently in 
the case of Respighi’s Trittico Botticelliano or the Franck Piano 
Quintet) they tell us that the work is down for early recording 
we simply erase it from our programme. Actually, the Society 
has now issued a hundred and twenty-three records, and only 
the pre-electric Debussy Quartet, the Beethoven F major 
Quartet, the Schubert A minor Quartet, the Corelli Concerto 
for Christmas Night and (this month) the Haydn “ London ” 


.Company distributes them in hundreds. 


Symphony and Delius’s Summer Night on the River have been 
duplicated by the recording companies. This is a very small 
proportion, and it is safe to predict that if N.G.S. records 
reached anything like the number of people who would welcome 
them no recording manager would think it worth while to 
tackle the same works. 

The third point deserves consideration. The first part of 
it only requires a moment’s common sense. The price of our 
records is purposely very low. The member who pays six 
pounds a year in advance gets twenty-four records of his own 
choosing post free, i.e., at 5s. a record. If he buys isolated 
works and pays when he orders, the cost is 6s. a record, post 
free. We distribute records in half-dozens where any Recording 
If we charged a 
guinea a record we could indeed afford to engage the ideal 
performers for each work. But as it is, thanks largely to the 
public spirit of the artists that play for us, the standard of 
performance throughout the N.G.S. catalogue is one on which 
we can justly pride ourselves. 

As for the recording and the material of the records, con- 
ditions are now as favourable as the most critical can fairly 
demand. The more recent works issued are surely conclusive 
proof of this. There was a time when the surface noise was 
excessive (especially in the orchestral group Nos. 69-75), 
but experiments in re-pressing from the old matrices with our 
present material have been very successful and such records 
as the Delius Swmmer Night on the River are now issued with 
only the normal scratch, which would not be noticed at all 
by the advertising manager of a commercial firm. 

No member has ever returned a scratched record or a 
swinger without having it instantly replaced. Records are 
not tested individually before being despatched, and it is up 
to any member to complain to the Secretary if he receives 
faulty records, rather than to imagine that there is no redress. 


Forward 

At the moment, therefore, we have no fears as to the quality 
of the records that we offer to our readers and members. 
Some of the works are out of stock and will not be replaced by 
new pressings unless there is a demand for them large enough 
to justify the expense. Others are becoming very rare and 
will soon be unobtainable. But what we are able to offer are 
at the price as good in every way as the best commercial ~ 
recordings. 


[For < re of membership, local centres, catalogue and prices, write to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, 
London, W.1.] 








